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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
Given  in  Lincoln  on  14  March,  1992 

by  F.  Lammiman 

Seventy  Years  In  A  North  Lincolnshire  Parish 

Because  I  am  a  self  taught  naturalist  with  no  formal  training, 
I  have  moved  away  from  the  customary  Presidential  Address.  I 
hope,  however,  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  in  line  with  one 
of  th  LNU's  main  aims  which  is  to  monitor  the  changes  to  our 
environment.  It  is  only  when  looking  back  over  the  years  of  my 
life  that  I  realise  how  great  these  changes  have  been. 


When  hearing  the  title  of  this  address  it  will  not  be  hard  for 
those  of  you  who  know  me  well  to  have  guessed  that  it  is  about 
the  county  parish  of  Ludborough.  This  has  been  my  home  for  the 
past  seventy-four  years. 

Location 

The  parish  of  Ludborough  straddles  the  A16  trunk  road  some  six 
miles  north  of  Louth,  and  ten  miles  south  of  Grimsby.  About 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  village  two  ancient  roads  cross. 
These  are  Salters  Lane  and  Barton  Street.  Barton  Street  is  the 
road  used  by  the  Romans  going  north  to  the  Humber.  Salters 
Lane  is  the  old  salt  road  running  inland  from  the  sea.  Along 
this  road  salt  produced  from  the  sea,  probably  in  the  Tetnev 
Marsh  area,  was  carried.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  at 
about  40m  above  sea  level,  the  village  looks  out  across  the 
marshes  to  the  Humber  estuary  some  six  or  seven  miles  away  as 
the  crow  flies. 

History 

Acording  to  local  historians  there  has  been  a  settlement  here 
since  Roman  times.  It  is  believed  that  this  was  just  to  the 
west  of  the  present  village.  The  three  oldest  buildings  in  the 
village  today  are  the  church,  the  manor  house  and  a  mud  and 
stud  cottage. 


The  church  of  St  Mary  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
sandstone  tower  being  the  oldest  part.  The  manor  house  appears 
to  have  been  built  out  of  the  thirteenth  century  monastery 
which  once  stood  on  the  site  and  where  just  to  the  south  are 
medieval  fishponds.  The  mud  and  stud  cottage  is  claimed  by  the 
owner  to  have  been  built  in  1630AD,  its  thatched  roof  is  now 
covered  with  corrugated  iron  sheets. 


When  one  hears  the  name  Ludborough  it  is  easy  to  assume  that 
this  is  related  to  the  river  Lud  which,  about  three  miles  to 
the  east,  passes  on  its  way  to  the  Humber  at  Tetney.  This, 
however,  is  not  so.  In  Domesday  the  name  was  Ludeburg,  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  meant  Burg  of  Louth  which  had  the  former 
name  Luda .  About  1750,  soon  after  the  time  of  enclosures,  most 
of  the  village  was  bought  by  Charles  Pelham  of  Brocklesbv  for 
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of  the  village  was  bought  by  Charles  Pelham  of  Brocklesby  for 
£5200.  Not  included  in  this  were  about  300  acres  owned  by  the 
church.  About  1785  the  estate  was  sold  to  Joseph  Livesey  of 
Sturton  Hall  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  family  until 
1952  when  it  was  again  sold,  mainly  to  the  sitting  tenants. 
There  is  a  member  of  the  Livesey  family  still  living  in  the 
village  today. 


The  Early  Years 

In  the  early  nineteen  twenties  life  in  the  village  was  very 
different  to  that  which  we  experience  today.  At  that  time  it 
was  a  very  close-knit  community  with  everyone  depending  on  the 
land  for  a  living  either  directly  or  indirectly.  First  and 
foremost  in  this  were  the  farmers  and  farmworkers.  The  rest  of 
the  people  such  as  the  Blacksmith,  Carpenter,  Shoemaker, 
Innkeeper  and  Schoolmistress  all  contributed  to  the  life  of  the 
village.  At  this  time  we  had  two  shops,  one  of  which  was  also 
the  post  office.  Anything  that  counld  not  be  obtained  from 
these  shops  could  be  brought  from  Louth  by  local  carriers,  two 
of  which  passed  through  with  their  carts  on  market  days. 


As  well  as  the  church  of  St  Mary,  the  village  had  two  Methodist 
chapels.  Everyone  attended  one  or  other  of  these.  At  this 
time  no-one  ever  did  any  work  on  Sundays  apart  from  feeding  the 
animals  etc. 


About  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
community,  this  being  the 
families  of  railway  workers 
they  too  played  an  important 


the  main  village  was  another  small 
railway  station  with  its  four 
I  will  return  to  this  later  as 
part  in  village  life. 


The  Farms 

The  parish  area  of  2164  acres  was  divided 
one  large  farm  of  about  800  acres,  three 
acres,  and  three  cottage  farms  of  50  acres 
cow  cottages  which  each  had  about  5  acres. 


roughly 

smaller 

There 


as  follows: 
ones  of  400 
were  also  4 


The  fields  on  the  main  farms  varied  in  size 
each.  All  the  fields  had  names  such  as 
Platt'  and  'High  Segs'.  Each  of  the  above 
farmyard  consisting  of  barn  and  granary  as 


from  5  to  50  acres 
Gate ' , '  Long 
had  its  own 
as  cowsheds, 


' Lincoln 
farms 
well 


stables  etc.  There  was  also  space 
hay.  Because  of  the  long  distance 
from  the  main  farmyard,  there  were 
strategic  places.  These  were  know 
of  one  or  two  cottages  with  cowsheds  and  small  stackyard.  Like 
the  fields,  these  outlying  yards  had  rather  fanciful  names  like 
'Cold  Harbour',  'Coney  Mires'  and  'The  Platt.  The  cow 
had  one  small  cowshed  and  pig  sty  and  all  the  land 
Half  of  this  was  grazed  and  the  rest  cut  for  hay. 


for  the  stacking  of  corn  and 
some  of  the  fields  were  away 
additional  yards  placed  in 
as  "off  yards"  and  consisted 


cottages 
was  grass. 


On  the  larger  farms  at  least  one  third  of  the  area  was 
grassland.  The  arable  fields  were  heavy  clay  soil,  often 
poorly  drained  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  work. 
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The  Farmers 

The  farmers  in  general  could  be  described  as  working  farmers. 
I  cannot  remember  the  one  with  the  biggest  of  the  farms  ever 
actually  doing  any  physical  work.  The  others  would  at  least 
help  out  at  harvest  time  and  other  busy  seasons.  The  ones  who 
really  knew  the  meaning  of  hard  work  were  the  smallholders  and 
cow  cottagers.  They  would  be  up  at  dawn  to  milk  their  cow,  and 
feed  pigs  and  poultry.  They  would  then  often  work  a  full  day 
on  one  of  the  larger  farms  only  to  be  faced  with  the  same  tasks 
again  in  the  evening. 

Two  things  about  farmers  have  remained  constant  over  the  years. 
These  are  to  be  always  complaining  about  hard  times  and  the 
weather.  Perhaps  in  the  twenties  their  complaints  were 
justified . 

The  Farm  Workers 

In  the  nineteen  twenties  the  farm  workers  had  a  very  hard  life. 
They  were  hired  by  the  farmers  for  a  term  of  one  year,  this 
starting  each  year  on  6  April.  From  February  onwards  the  old 
Louth  and  North  Lincolnshire  Advertiser  would  carry  several 
pages  of  advertisements  for  farm  workers.  Many  of  these 
workers  led  almost  a  nomadic  way  of  life,  moving  on  to  a 
different  farm  each  year.  At  this  time  wages  were  very  low, 
being  only  one  pound  and  six  shillings  for  a  seventy-two  hour 
week.  Out  of  this  they  had  to  pay  three  shillings  for  the  tied 
cottage  in  which  they  lived. 

Most  of  the  cottages  had  a  garden  and  pig  sty,  and  to  eke  out 
their  meagre  living  they  grew  vegetables.  A  pig  was  kept  and 
fed  on  kitchen  waste,  small  potatoes  etc.  When  these  pigs 
reached  a  certain  size,  usually  about  3^cwts,  they  were  killed 
and  the  meat  was  salted  down  to  provide  a  supply  throughout  the 
year.  Some  of  the  workers  also  kept  a  few  hens  and  to  provide 
winter  food  for  these  the  wives  and  children  would  glean  corn 
heads  from  the  stubble  fields  after  the  crop  had  been  gathered. 
In  spite  of  their  hard  life  and  low  standard  of  living,  they 
always  remained  cheerful  and  contented.  They  were  a  very  loyal 
and  hard  working  lot. 

Arable  Farming 

Before  the  coming  of  mechanisation,  arable  farming  was  a 
constant  battle  with  nature  in  which  the  farmer  usually  lost. 
The  horse  drawn  implements  used  at  that  time  really  only 
scratched  the  surface  when  it  came  to  cultivations.  This 
enabled  some  plants  which  could  certainly  by  called  weeds  to 
take  hold  and  then  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  arable  fields. 

I  would  now  like  to  consider  twelve  of  these  weeds  which  were 
the  most  dominant  and  look  at  the  effect  they  had  on  the 
growing  cereal  crops.  These  twelve  plants  consist  of  four 
annual  and  four  perennial  dicotyledons,  and  one  annual  and 
three  perennial  monocotyledons. 
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The 

perennial  dicotyledons  are  as  follows: 

Coltsfoot 

Tussilago  farfara 

Creeping  Thistle 

Cirsium  arvense 

Curled  Dock 

Rumex  crispus 

Corn  Sow  Thistle 

Sonchus  arvensis 

The 

annual  dicotyledons  are: 

Charlock 

Sinapis  arvensis 

Mayweed 

Tr ipleurospermum  maritimum 

Corn  Buttercup 

Ranunculus  arvensis 

Shepherd’s  Needle 

Scandix  pecten-vener is 

The 

perennial  monocotyledons 

are  : 

Creeping  Bent 

Agrostis  stolonifera 

Couch  Grass 

Elymus  repens 

Oat  Grass 

Arrhenatherum  elatius 

The 

one  annual  is: 

Black  Grass 

Alopecurus  myosuroides 

Coltsfoot,  which  was  known  here  as  "clay  leaf",  grew  in  large 
patches  in  wet  clayey  areas,  its  large  leaves  and  massive  root 
system  inhibiting  the  growth  of  anything  else.  The  Creeping 
Thistle  and  Corn  Sow  Thistle  also  had  extensive  roots,  often 
when  ploughing  the  furrow  would  be  matted  together  with  these. 
These  roots  threw  up  many  plants  and  often  the  sheaves  at 
harvest  time  had  more  thistles  than  corn.  The  Curled  Dock  was 
also  a  difficult  weed  to  eradicate.  This,  having  a  long  tap 
root,  had  to  be  dug  out  by  hand.  If  even  the  tiniest  bit  of 
root  was  left  a  new  plant  quickly  grew.  All  through  the  early 
weeks  of  summer  gangs  of  men  and  women  would  be  hoeing  away  at 
the  thistles,  but  this  did  not  have  much  lasting  effect. 

The  two  annuals  Charlock  and  Mayweed  germinated  in  the  spring 
and  produced  so  many  plants  that  the  fields  were  coloured 
yellow  and  white  with  their  flowers.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done  about  this  so  they  were  just  ignored.  The  other 
two  were  not  quite  true  annuals.  They  mostly  germinated  in  the 
autumn  in  the  corn  sown  at  that  time.  At  harvest  they  were 
mature  and  tall  enough  to  be  tied  in  with  the  sheaves.  On 
threshing  days  their  seeds,  known  as  ’watch  wheels  and  needles’ 
were  everywhere  blocking  up  the  cleaning  screens  and  clinging 
to  the  hessian  sacks. 

The  three  perennial  grass  weeds  were  equally  troublesome,  the 
Creeping  Bent  covering  the  soil  surface  with  its  long  stolons 
and  the  Couch  Grass  with  its  underground  rhizomes.  The  Oat 
Grass  was  the  bulbous  form  once  known  as  Arrhenatherum 
tuberosum  but  now  only  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  A. elatius . 
It  was  always  known  to  us  as  Onion  Rooted  Twitch.  The  annual 
Black  Grass  affected  the  growing  cereal  crops  by  competing  for 
growing  space  and  by  shedding  its  seeds  early  and  so  ensuring 
its  perpetuity. 

The  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  grass  weeds  in  those  days 
was  by  leaving  fields  bare  fallow  and  by  cultivations  exposing 
the  roots  to  the  desiccating  effect  of  the  sun.  In  hot,  dry 
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summers  this  did  reduce  the  populations,  but  if  cool  and  wet 
the  result  was  negligible. 

Livestock  Farming 

Throughout  the  twenties  and  thirties  the  farmers  depended  for 
much  of  their  income  on  livestock  farming.  Each  farm  had  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  herd  of  cattle.  A  few  pigs  were  also  kept. 

The  cattle  during  the  summer  months  grazed  on  the  then 
extensive  permanent  grassland  .  In  the  winter  months  they  were 
brought  in  to  the  crewyards,  and  were  fed  mainly  on  barley  and 
oat  straw;  the  wheat  straw  was  used  for  bedding.  Much  of  the 
farm  grown  cereal  crop  which  had  a  very  low  market  price  was 
also  used  for  feed,  this  being  milled  and  mixed  with  pulped 
root  crops.  Red  clover  was  also  grown.  This  also 
supplemented  the  winter  feed.  Some  fields  were  sown  with  white 
clover  and  it  was  on  these  fields  that  the  sheep  lived  through 
the  summer.  For  winter  feed  crops  of  turnips  were  grown;  the 
sheep  were  folded  on  these,  moving  on  to  a  new  fold  each  day. 

From  the  sale  of  these  animals  at  the  local  cattle  market  much 
of  the  farmer's  income  was  generated.  Each  year  there  was  a 
crop  of  wool  from  the  sheep,  before  the  advent  of  man-made 
fibres  this  was  in  good  demand  by  the  textile  industry.  A  few 
farmers  kept  dairy  cows  and  sold  milk  to  the  local  population. 
Any  milk  not  sold  had  the  cream  separated,  this  was  then 
churned  into  butter  and  sold  at  the  local  market. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

The  kind  of  farming  which  I  have  just  described  provided  an 
ideal  habitat  for  wildlife.  The  permanent  grass  fields  were 
surrounded  by  very  tall  hedges,  these  were  left  to  grow  high  to 
give  shade  and  shelter  for  the  farm  animals. 

A  more  important  factor  was  that  each  field  had  one  or  more 
ponds;  there  not  being  any  piped  water  at  this  time  meant  that 
they  were  the  only  source  of  drinking  water  for  the  livestock. 
The  ponds  were  therefore  a  vital  asset  to  the  farm  and  were 
carefully  looked  after.  There  were  about  thirty  of  these  ponds 
in  the  parish  including  one  large  disused  brick  clay  pit.  Many 
of  the  fields  both  grass  and  arable  were  badly  drained  so  that 
there  were  many  wet  and  marshy  areas  with  sedges  and  rushes. 

Most  of  the  arable  fields  were  enclosed  by  hedges  which  were 
cut  each  year,  a  five  acre  field  could  have  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  hedge.  I  have  done  a  calculation  from  an  old  map  which 
shows  that  there  was  about  eighteen  miles  of  hedgerow  in  the 
parish.  Alongside  many  of  these  hedges  were  also  drainage 
di tches . 

The  farmyards  with  their  stacks  of  corn  and  straw  and  the  old 
buildings,  many  of  them  open  fronted,  provided  shelter  for  many 
species. 
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Lastly,  there  were  the  roadside  verges.  Some  were  cut  for  hay 
by  the  farmers  whose  land  they  fronted  but  many  were  left  and 
produced  much  seed  providing  food  for  birds  and  small  mammals. 

Flora 

In  the  early  spring  one  of  the  first  flowers  to  appear  was  the 
Coltsfoot.  Soon  the  banks  along  the  hedgerows  were  covered 
with  Lesser  Celandine,  Sweet  Violets  and  Primroses.  Later  on 
in  the  damp  grass  Lady’s  Smock,  or  Cuckoo  Flower  as  it  is  now 
known,  was  plentiful.  The  Early  Purple  Orchid  was  also  quite 
common . 

As  the  weeks  went  by  the  grass  fields  were  yellow  with  Meadow, 
Bulbous  and  Creeping  Buttercup  and  white  with  the  Common  Daisy. 
In  the  meadows  left  for  hay  were  Meadow  Sweet,  Pignut, 
Hayrattle,  Selfheal,  Sorrel  and  many  different  Vetches.  In 
these  meadows  the  Meadow  Foxtail  and  Sweet  Vernal  Grass  were 
the  first  grasses  to  flower.  These  were  followed  by  Crested 
Dog's  Tail,  Meadow  Fescue,  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  Cocksfoot  and 
many  more. 

The  ponds  were  always  one  of  my  favourite  places,  here  were  to 
be  found  many  different  flowers.  In  the  water  were  Watercress, 
Fool's  Watercress,  Amphibious  Bistort,  Water  Crowfoot,  and 
several  of  the  pondweeds,  in  particular  the  Curled  Pondweed. 
Round  the  edges  of  the  ponds  were  Great  Reed  Mace,  now  called 
Bullrush,  Soft  and  Hard  Rush,  Pink  Water  Speedwell,  Brooklime, 
and  Celery  -Leaved  Buttercup.  In  a  few  of  the  ponds  there  was 
also  Marsh  Marigold. 

In  the  spring  the  tall  hedges  round  the  grass  fields  were  a 
mass  of  white  with  the  Hawthorn  and  Blackthorn  blossom.  Later 
in  the  year  these  tall  hedges  were  covered  in  Honeysuckle  and 
Dog  Roses,  Black  Bryony  also  was  found  climbing  high  into  the 
tops.  The  round  wild  plum,  almost  a  small  tree,  was  common. 

The  ditches  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  had  Dog  Violet, 
Cowslip  and  Greater  Stitchwort.  Later  on  they  became  overgrown 
with  plants  such  as  Meadow  Sweet,  Great  Willow  Herb  and  towards 
the  autumn  large  patches  of  Fleabane.  In  a  few  places  before 
banks  were  completely  overgrown  Great  Burnet  and  a  few  Common 
Spotted  Orchids  were  found.  On  the  roadside  verges  Hedge 
Parsley,  Hogweed  and  Dandelions  and  later  Goatsbeard,  Smooth 
Hawksbeard,  Glaucous  Sedge  and  Hoary  Ragwort  were  common. 

I  have  not  in  any  way  given  a  full  list  of  plants  but  have 
tried  to  give  a  general  impression  of  what  it  was  like  then. 

Mammals 

Before  myxomatosis  was  introduced  to  Lincolnshire  farms,  the 
rabbit  was  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  wild  animals.  They 
were  indeed  a  serious  pest,  but  they  could  have  been  reduced  in 
numbers  by  a  more  humane  method  than  the  slow  and  disgusting 
death  that  myxomatosis  brought.  The  huge  rabbit  populations 
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made  it  easy  for  foxes  to  get  a  living.  They  could  also  take 
the  odd  chicken  when  they  felt  like  a  change  of  diet.  Most  of 
the  poultry  were  out  on  free  range  at  this  time. 

Stoats  and  weasels  were  seen  quite  often.  They  too  would  catch 
rabbits,  also  field  mice  and  bank  voles  which  they  hunted  with 
deadly  determination.  The  hare  was  hunted  for  food  by  human 
beings  much  more  in  those  earlier  years.  This  did  not  seem  to 
affect  their  numbers  much.  They  tended  to  like  the  higher  and 
larger  fields  best. 

The  hedgehog  lived  along  the  ditchbanks  and  was  not  so 
restricted  to  gardens  and  roadsides  as  it  is  today.  It  did  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  road  traffic  as  many  of  them 
are  now. 

Before  the  use  of  chemical  fert 
of  the  arable  fields  had  a  high 
there  were  plenty  of  earthworms 
for  the  mole  to  prosper.  Today 
fields . 

In  the  farmyards  the  stacks  of  corn  were  home  to  rats  and  mice. 
On  the  days  when  the  corn  was  threshed  and  the  stacks  pulled  to 
pieces  they  were  running  about  in  all  directions.  It  was  a 
wise  precaution  to  wear  something  like  bicycle  clips  when  doing 
this  job.  A  mouse  creeping  about  under  one’s  clothing  was  not 
a  pleasant  experience.  The  farm  buildings  had  plenty  of  places 
where  bats  roosted.  At  dusk  in  warm  weather  they  could  be  seen 
flying  swooping  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and  buildings. 

It  was  easy  to  watch  mammals  at  this  time  because  they  were 
much  more  plentiful.  Anyone  who  has  ever  come  across  a  vixen 
playing  with  her  cubs  would  find  it  hard  to  consider  them 
vermin . 

Birds 

When  the  quality  of  farming  was  poor,  birds  of  all  species  were 
much  more  numerous  than  they  are  today.  There  was  an  old 
saying  about  the  quantity  of  seed  corn  required  when  doing  the 
sowing  -  it  went  like  this: 


"One 

for  the  mouse  and 

one  for  the 

crow 

» 

One 

to  rot  and  one  to 

grow" . 

This 
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by 
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ilisers  and  pesticides  the  soil 
humus  content.  This  meant  that 
providing  the  right  conditions 
one  seldom  sees  moles  in  arable 
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pond  assures  me  that  they  nested  there.  In  and  around  the 
smaller  ponds  many  waterhens  lived.  They  built  their  nests  on 
the  weeds  several  feet  from  the  bank  and  out  of  reach  of 
schoolboy  egg  collectors.  Over  the  stubble  fields  after 
harvest,  many  of  which  were  not  ploughed  until  the  turn  of  the 
year,  huge  flocks  of  finches  ranged.  Chaffinches  were  very 
common  and  in  large  numbers  at  this  time.  Large  coveys  of 
Patridges,  mostly  English  greys,  lived  in  these  arable  fields. 
At  dusk  they  could  be  heard  chattering  away  as  they  settled 
down  for  the  night  in  their  circular  formation.  In  the  trees 
round  the  larger  houses  were  two  rookeries,  and  Jackdaws  nested 
in  the  church  tower  and  other  old  buildings. 

This  account  is  not  a  comprehensive  list  of  species.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  migratory  birds.  These  were  much  the  same  as 
today  except  that  there  were  many  more  of  them,  especially 
Fieldfares  and  Redwings  which  we  now  only  see  on  passage. 

Insects 

One  of  the  best  places  to  see  insects  was  in  the  bottom  of  the 
farm  wagons  at  harvest  time.  Here  was  a  seething  mass  of 
beetles,  spiders,  weevils,  earwigs  and  the  spectacular  devil's 
coach  horse  with  its  scorpion  like  tail.  At  this  time  working 
in  the  fields  was  at  times  made  very  unpleasant  both  for  men 
and  horses  by  the  huge  swarms  of  flies  which  on  still,  damp 
days  were  everywhere. 
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Some  of  these  flies  were  parasitic  on  the  farm  animals.  The 
best  known  of  these  was  the  warble  fly.  The  eggs  of  this  were 
picked  up  by  cattle  when  grazing,  the  larva  then  developed 
inside  the  animal  eventually  emerging  through  the  skin  along 
the  back.  This  left  holes  which  made  the  hides  useless  for 
leather  making. 
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their  many  varieties  of  grass  also  provided  good  habitat.  I 
seem  to  remember  that  there  were  many  more  of  the  browns  than 
we  see  in  the  village  today.  When  white  clover  was  grown  on  a 
regular  basis  there  were  many  beekeepers.  Today  the  honey  bee 
has  almost  disappeared. 


Amphibians 

With  all  the  ponds  in  the  area  there  was  sometimes  almost  a 
plague  of  frogs.  The  water,  not  polluted  by  farm  chemicals, 
was  just  right  for  them  breeding.  Frog  spawn  was  found  in  most 
of  the  ponds,  and  in  many  of  the  ditches  as  well.  In  many  of 
these  same  ponds  were  numerous  newts  including  the  now  rare 
great  crested.  The  common  toad  could  always  be  found  in 
gardens  lurking  under  stones  of  rockeries  and  similar  places. 

The  Railway 

The  other  small  community  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  the 
railway  station.  The  railway,  which  was  part  of  the 
Peterborough  to  Grimsby  line,  ran  in  a  north  to  south  direction 
about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  village.  It  was  constructed  by 
the  East  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  during  1847  and  was 
opened  in  1848. 


The  Ludborough  station  served  the  people  of  the  village  and 
also  the  village  of  Fulstow  one  and  a  half  miles  away.  People 
from  both  villages  walked  or  cycled  to  make  use  of  the  frequent 
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Most  of  the  railway  workers  had  been  recruited  from  the  farms, 
and  as  the  pay  and  conditions  were  much  better  they  felt  that 
they  had  taken  a  step  up  the  social  ladder.  This  meant  that 
they  were  very  proud  of  their  work.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
immaculate  state  of  the  station  and  the  railroad  in  general. 


I  have  tried  so  far  to  give  a  true  account  o 
was  like  during  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
this  period  change  was  already  beginning  to 
cars,  a  bus  service  and  farming  was  starting 
I  would  like  to  now  move  on  to  what  I  have 
years  ’  . 


f  what  village  life 
Towards  the  end  of 
take  place  -  more 
to  get  mechanised, 
called  'the  middle 


The  Middle  Years 

1939  brought  the  start  of  World  War  Two.  I  think  that  this 
brought  the  village  people  even  closer  together.  When  the 
bombing  started  a  hut  was  sited  on  the  village  green.  This  was 
manned  each  night  by  three  people  who  were  members  of  ARP,  Home 
Guard  and  Fire  Watch  Committee.  People  from  all  walks  of  life 
played  their  part.  Most  villagers  answered  the  'dig  for 
victory'  call  and  grew  vegetables  instead  of  flowers  in  their 
gardens . 


We  were  quite  lucky  really,  the 
parish  all  fell  harmlessly  in 


months  at  a  time 
of  Hull  and  some 


we  saw,  heard 
raids  nearer  t 


few  bombs  that  came  down  in  the 
the  fields.  Every  night  for 
and  felt  the  relentless  bombing 
o  home  at  Grimsby. 


During  the  war  years  the  changes  to  farming  methods  were 
beginning  to  accelerate.  Poultry  was  now  being  kept  indoors  in 
intensive  conditions  on  a  deep  litter  system.  With  the  need  to 
grow  more  grain,  grassland  was  already  being  ploughed  on  orders 
from  the  War  Agricultural  Committee.  Dairy  farming  became  more 
popular  with  a  guaranteed  outlet  to  the  Milk  Marketing  Board 
who  now  took  all  the  milk  and  paid  a  regular  monthly  charge. 
This  also  put  an  end  to  farm  butter  making. 


The  mechanisation  of  farming  methods  slowed  down  during  the  war 
years.  Fuel  rationing  and  restrictions  on  production  slowed 
down  the  increase  in  numbers  of  tractors.  The  working  horse 
still  played  an  important  role. 


The  Changing  Scene 

When  the  war  was  over,  factory  production  was  switched  back 
from  making  munitions  to  peace  time  products.  The  agricultural 
machinery  makers  started  to  develop  bigger  and  more  powerful 
tractors.  The  combine  harvester  was  quickly  replacing  the 
binder  and  horses  were  disappearing  from  the  farming  scene. 


At  first  this  mechanisation  process  created  almost  as  many 
problems  as  it  solved.  The  farms  had  no  bulk  handling  or 
storage  facilities  and  at  harvest  time  every  available  shed  was 
chock  full  of  grain  in  sacks.  Livestock  farming  was  still 
popular  so  that  the  straw  from  the  combines  was  still  needed. 
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This  was  baled 
of  matches  and 
arrived . 


and  stacked  for  winter  use. 
bag  of  nitrogen  method  of 


The  era  of  the  box 
farming  had  not  yet 


About  1950  the  herbicides  2, AD  and  MCPA  were  first  used.  The 
thistles,  docks  and  most  other  broad-leaved  weeds  which  had 
been  the  bane  of  farmers  for  decades  disappeared  from  the 
arable  fields  almost  overnight.  To  us  it  seemed  as  though  a 
miracle  had  happened.  Little  did  we  realise  the  effect  this 
was  to  have  on  village  life  and  the  wildlife  of  the  area.  The 
salesmen  selling  these  herbicides  assured  everyone  concerned 
that  these  chemicals  were  in  no  way  toxic  to  wildlife.  What 
they  did  not  foresee  was  that  they  would  destroy  the  food  and 
habitat  of  many  species. 

In  1952  the  Livesey  family  sold  their  entire  estate.  The 
sitting  tenants  were  able  to  buy  their  farms  and  holdings  at 
relatively  low  prices.  When  these  farms  were  bought  it  placed 
a  financial  strain  on  many  of  the  people  buying  them.  They  had 
either  to  borrow  money  or  tie  up  their  working  capital.  This 
meant  that  they  did  not  have  the  resources  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bigger  and  more  efficient  machines  that  were  now  available. 
As  a  result  they  just  plodded  on  more  or  less  in  the  old  ways 
of  the  past. 


The  Government  of  the  day,  haunted  by  the  fear  of  food  shortage 
created  by  the  war,  were  now  exhorting  farmers  to  produce  ever 
more  and  more  grain.  To  this  end  they  introduced  subsidies  for 
land  drainage,  ploughing  up  grassland,  clearance  of  woodland 
and  reclamation  of  every  odd  corner  not  under  cultivation. 


Land  prices  were  now  rising  sharply  and  the  big  institutions 
were  starting  to  buy  land  as  an  inves tment . Soon  the  farmers  and 
smallholders  realised  that  they  could  now  sell  their  farms  for 
a  great  deal  more  than  what  they  had  paid  for  them.  Starting 
with  the  bigger  ones  first,  they  sold  out  to  the  big  farming 
companies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  farming  as  it 
had  been  practised  for  many  years.  The  new  farmers  were  not 
interested  in  livestock  but  only  in  large  scale  arable  farming. 


The  land  was  drained,  hedges  and  trees  ripped  out  and  most  of 
the  grassland  ploughed.  With  the  ploughing  of  old  grassland 
the  larva  of  click  beetles  and  craneflies,  known  to  us  as 
wireworms  and  lea ther jacke ts ,  were  a  serious  pest.  By  this 
time  the  insecticides  Aldrin  and  DDT  were  on  the  market.  These 
were  incorporated  into  fertilizers,  seed  dressings  and  were 
also  used  as  direct  sprays  to  control  the  pests  just  mentioned. 
These  chemicals  were  thought  to  be  completly  safe,  it  was  only 
realised  after  they  had  been  used  for  a  few  years  how  deadly 
they  had  proved  to  be. 

The  partridge  and  the  chaffinch,  being  seed  eaters,  were  almost 
wiped  out  and  at  the  end  of  the  food  chain  the  birds  of  prey 
had  their  eggs  made  infertile  so  that  in  a  couple  of  seasons 
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these  too  had  almost  disappeared.  Another  effect  of  these 
chemicals  was  seen  in  the  ditches  and  larger  watercourses.  A 
proportion  of  everything  applied  to  the  soil  eventually  washes 
out  of  the  land  drains  into  the  ditches  and  streams.  DDT  was 
lethal  to  fish  and  many  aquatic  insects  and  Aldrin  was 
extremely  toxic  to  amphibians  such  as  frog  and  newt.  In  a 
short  time  the  streams  were  devoid  of  any  of  these  species. 
Another  downside  effect  of  these  insecticides  was  the  fact  that 
they  killed  the  beneficial  predatory  insects. 

Greenfly 

The  common  aphid  or  greenfly  has  a  complicated  life  cycle.  A 
few  winged  females  overwinter  in  shrubs  and  other  foliage.  In 
the  Spring  these  emerge  and  lay  eggs  from  which  a  race  of 
wingless  females  hatch.  These  wingless  females  then  give  birth 
to  hundreds  of  live  aphids.  In  a  short  time  the  crops  are 
covered  and  a  great  amount  of  damage  is  done.  When  the 
predatory  insects  were  plentiful;  many  of  the  winged  females 
were  killed  as  they  came  out  of  hibernation  thus  preventing  the 
start  of  many  colonies. 

Before  insecticides  were  used  there  were  not  many  serious 
outbreaks  of  greenfly,  probably  only  about  one  year  out  of 
five.  Today  it  is  every  year  with  cereals  such  as  wheat  and 
barley  being  attacked.  In  the  past  it  was  unheard  of  for 
cereals  to  be  infested. 


The  Sixties 

By  the  end  of  the  fities  great  changes  had  taken  place. 

One  of  the  two  shops  had  long  gone  and  the  Wesleyan  chapel  had 
been  converted  into  a  house. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  sheep  and  cattle  the  number  of 
farmworkers  was  greatly  reduced.  Shepherds  and  cowmen  were  no 
longer  needed.  The  cottages  at  the  off  yards  were  empty  and 
becoming  derelict. 

More  and  more  of  the  straw  and  stubble  was  now  being  burnt. 

The  old  crafts  which  had  been  part  of  life  were  now  becoming 
redundant.  The  shoemaker’s  shop  was  closed  and  the  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  were  finding  it  hard  to  get  enough  work.  The 
carpenter  took  on  the  village  Post  Office  and  the  blacksmith 
still  had  a  small  farm.  By  these  means  they  managed  to  carry 
on  for  a  few  more  years. 

Life  was  now  much  easier  for  the  village  people  that  were  left. 
Gone  were  the  paraffin  lamps,  piped  water  had  replaced  the 
wells  and  pumps.  They  now  watched  TV  instead  of  listening  to 
the  wireless,  by  which  name  radio  was  then  known.  Many  more 
people  now  had  cars  and  had  started  to  shop  in  Louth  or  Grimsby 
and  the  remaining  shop  was  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 
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In  1964  a  proposal  by  Dr  Beeching  was  tabled.  This  was  to 
withdraw  train  services  between  Peterborough  and  Grimsby.  This 
proposal  was  fiercely  opposed  by  local  people  and  by  Louth  Town 
Council  and  traders.  In  spite  of  all  this  opposition  it  was 
announced  that  the  line  would  close  on  October  the  fifth  of 
that  year.  All  the  railway  workers  were  either  transferred  to 
other  jobs  or  made  redundant. 

The  once  immaculate  station  was  now  derelict.  Within  a  short 
time  one  of  the  tracks  was  removed.  On  the  remainig  line  a 
limited  goods  service  operated  between  Louth  and  Grimsby.  This 
continued  until  the  end  of  1980.  With  the  line  now  completely 
shut  down  the  last  track  was  quickly  removed,  bringing  the  end 
of  an  era. 

St  Mary's  Church  of  England  School  was  opened  in  1863,  and  for 
many  years  provided  education  for  the  children  of  the  village 
and  surrounding  area.  In  my  days 
age  of  fourteen,  at  which  age  one 
days  there  were  no  school  buses 
school  in  all  weathers  often  up 
cases  could  be  across  fields. 


at  school  this  was  up  to  the 
left  to  start  work.  In  those 
and  children  had  to  walk  to 
to  two  miles,  which  in  some 


In  later  years  it  was  just  a  primary  school  for  children  up  to 
eleven  years.  In  the  sixties  it  was  often  a  problem  getting  a 
teacher  and  with  the  falling  number  of  children  the  school  was 
closed  in  1968.  Today  this  building  too  has  become  a  house. 


It  was  in  the  late  sixties  that  I  met  up  with  the  late  Miss 
Joan  Gibbons.  She  was  keen  to  raise  the  number  of  plants 
recorded  in  TF29  from  about  370  to  400  and  sent  me  a  list  of 
species  to  look  for.  Her  enthusiasm  spurred  me  on  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  flora  of  the  parish.  I  realised  then  for  the 
first  time  how  scarce  a  lot  of  common  plants  had  become.  We 
did,  however,  over  the  years  reach  her  target  of  400 


The  Seventies 


The  farming  community  were  always 
their  declining  numbers  came  a 
congregations  at  the  remaining 
smaller  until  often  only  two  c 
services.  The  building  had  fal 
that  when  the  ceiling  fell  down  i 
good.  Some  five  or  six  years  la! 
end  of  the  decade  the  last  shop, 
had  also  closed.  The  premises 
blacksmiths  shop  were  sold  and 
have  today. 
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The  Latter  Years 


When  I  retired  in  1980  I  had  time  to  take  a  much  closer  look  at 
the  way  things  were  going.  I  did  a  plant  survey  throughout  the 
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year  and  found  about  200  species  but  many  were  scarce  and  had 
to  be  searched  hard  for. 

By  this  time  what  I  described  earlier  as  the  'box  of  matches 
and  bag  of  nitrogen  method  of  farming'  had  really  arrived. 
Most  of  the  crops  were  by  now  being  sown  in  the  autumn,  the 
main  three  being  wheat,  barley  and  oil  seed  rape.  After 
harvest  a  big  fire,  a  dose  of  fertiliser,  a  quick  soil 
cultivation  and  next  year's  crop  was  in.  From  then  on  all  that 
was  needed  were  herbicides  and  fungicides  to  control  weeds  and 
diseases . 

This  method  of  farming  has  brought  serious  problems  for 
farmers.  Because  of  over-production  the  price  of  cereals  has 
scarcely  risen  over  the  last  few  years.  In  contrast  the  cost 
of  machinery,  fertilisers  and  chemicals  has  continued  to  soar 
thus  reducing  the  profitability  of  the  farms.  Back  in  the  old 
days  a  man  could  make  a  living  off  five  acres,  today  he  needs 
hundreds.  The  burning  of  these  vast  areas  of  straw  and  stubble 
has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  countryside  -  insects  and 
small  mammals  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  few  remaining  hedges 
and  trees  damaged  or  killed. 


During  the  middle  years  of  this  decade  this  straw  burning  got 
so  bad,  filling  houses  with  smoke  and  soot,  that  public  protest 
caused  the  government  to  pass  a  law  banning  all  burning  after 
the  harvest  of  1992.  Even  so,  some  farmers  are  determined  to 
continue  this  practice  to  the  bitter  end.  Last  year  in  this 
parish  a  fire  got  out  of  control  and  a  great  amount  of  damage 
was  done,  including  to  a  field  of  uncut  wheat.  Only  the  fact 
that  a  gas  pipeline  was  under  construction  stopped  the  fire 
spreading  much  further. 


In  the  early  days  farming  was  an  all  year  round  job.  With  this 
modern  way  of  farming  there  is  a  period  from  late  spring 
through  to  summer  when  there  is  not  much  to  do  on  the  farm.  To 
fill  in  this  time  and  in  line  with  an  obsession  to  have 
everything  looking  neat  and  tidy,  the  roadside  verges  and 
ditches  are  flailed  almost  down  to  the  bare  soil.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  nests  of  ground  nesting  birds  such  as  skylark 
and  yellowhammer  are  destroyed.  It  also  prevents  plants  from 
setting  seed,  so  depriving  birds  of  winter  food. 
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The  Present  Time 

village  today  hardly  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  of 
nty  years  ago.  Most  of  the  old  cottages  have  now  gone, 
e  have  been  replaced  by  modern  houses  or  bungalows,  and 
e  there  were  once  two  small  meadows  there  is  now  a 
lopment  of  twenty  houses.  Most  of  the  people  living  in  the 
age  today  either  travel  to  work  in  Louth  or  Grimsby  or  are 
red  from  these  towns.  There  are  now  only  about  half  a 
n  people  connected  with  farming. 
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St  Mary's  church  and  the  Livesey  Arms  pub  are  still  just 
managing  to  survive.  Part  of  the  church  is  now  used  as  the 
Village  Hall.  The  Livesey  Arms  has  re-opened  after  being 
closed  for  several  weeks.  The  only  other  local  service  we  have 
is  the  garage.  The  Post  Office  was  closed  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

The  mediaeval  fish  ponds  which  were  for  many  years  just  grassy 
hollows  were  flooded  and  stocked  with  fish,  but  the  water  used 
was  surface  water  polluted  with  farm  chemicals  and  the  fish 
only  survived  for  a  short  time.  After  this  the  owner  lost 
interest  and  the  ponds  are  now  a  sorry  sight,  half  dry  and  with 
just  a  few  Canada  Geese  and  other  wildfowl  around. 

Habitat  Loss 

The  three  areas  of  habitat  lost  are  the  hedges,  the  ponds  and 
the  grassland.  To  a  lesser  degree  there  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  farm  buildings.  Of  the  thirty  or  so  ponds  of  the 
early  years  only  a  handful  now  remain  and  with  the  last  two 
years  of  drought  are  mostly  dry.  With  the  going  of  these  ponds 
plants  such  as  common  and  curled  pondweeds,  marsh  marigold, 
water  crowfoot,  amphibious  bistort,  watercress  and  many  others 
have  gone.  Another  casualty  of  the  decline  of  the  ponds  is  the 
waterhen.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  nest  over  the  past  two 
years.  The  large  flooded  brick  pit  which  I  mentioned  earlier 
has  become  a  commercial  angling  venue  so  that  it  is  not  of  much 
use  for  wildlife.  Over  the  years  by  deliberate  removal  and  by 
accidental  burning  70  -  80%  of  the  hedges  have  now  gone.  Where 
once  was  a  patchwork  of  fields  it  is  now  almost  a  prairie. 
Apart  from  a  couple  of  fields  separated  from  the  rest  by  the 
old  railway  track  the  whole  of  the  manor  farm  is  one  hedgeless 
and  treeless  area  of  little  use  to  wildlife. 

Plants 

With  the  ploughing  of  most  of  the  grassland  and  the  improvement 
of  the  rest  by  applications  of  fertiliser  and  herbicides,  many 
meadow  flowers  have  gone  or  become  scarce.  Buttercups  and 
daisies,  once  so  common,  have  declined.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  hayrattle  since  1986  but  others  like  primrose,  cowslip 
and  early  purple  orchid  are  still  plentiful  in  some  of  the 
ditches . 

The  old  railway  with  extensive  areas  of  hawthorn  and  gorse  is 
now  our  best  area  for  wildlife.  It  is  a  super  place  for 
nesting  birds  and  many  flowers  can  be  found  alongthe  old  track 
bed.  Last  year  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  the  parish  a  single 
bee  orchid  and  in  a  couple  of  places  sea  buckthorn  has  become 
established.  Yellow  wort  and  the  small  toadflax  are  also  here. 


Birds  Today 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  that  can  be  seen  in  the  parish 
today  probably  hasn't  changed  significantly.  Because  of 
habitat  loss  each  of  the  species  is  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
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The  Green  Woodpecker  has  gone  and  the  Great  Spotted  is  only 
rarely  seen,  the  Jackdaw  too  has  almost  disappeared.  The 
Magpie  which  was  absent  for  several  years  is  now  back  in  large 
numbers.  Two  more  which  are  now  only  rarely  seen  are  the 
Skylark  and  the  English  Partridge.  Ever  on  the  increase  is  the 
Collared  Dove  which  seems  to  have  ousted  the  Turtle  Doves  which 
always  nested  here  until  a  few  years  ago.  The  loss  of  old  farm 
buildings  has  made  life  more  difficult  for  the  Barn  Owl  but 
they  now  use  bale  stacks  for  nesting  sites.  The  Tawny  Owl  is 
still  here  in  fair  numbers  and  not  long  ago  I  came  face  to  face 
with  a  Little  Owl,  quite  a  startling  experience. 

Most  of  this  birdlife  is  found  in  a  small  area  of  grass  fields 
surviving  close  to  the  village.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  new 
road  by-pass  has  to  go  right  through  this  last  remaining  piece 
of  nice  habitat  with  a  further  loss  of  hedges  and  ponds. 

Butterflies 

Butterflies  are  now  almost  completely  absent  from  the  arable 
areas  but  we  still  get  all  the  usual  ones  in  the  gardens.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  Comma  has  become  fairly  common  and  the 
Holly  Blue  over  the  past  two  years  has  been  here  for  the  first 
time . 


Mammals 

The  fox  is  still  with  us,  being  clever  enough  to  survive  the 
changing  conditions  and  the  unkind  attentions  of  man.  The 
rabbit  population  goes  up  and  down  in  numbers,  still  being 
affected  by  myxomatosis.  Noticeably  reduced  in  numbers  are  the 
small  mammals  such  as  mole,  stoat  and  weasel  and  the  cat  does 
not  bring  home  shrews  and  voles  nowadays. 

Amphibians 

The  frog,  toad  and  newt  are  just  about  extinct  -  only  very 
rarely  is  one  seen. 


Today's  Village  People 

Many  of  the  residents  of  the  village  are  people  who  have  moved 
here  from  towns  because  they  think  it  is  nice  to  live  in  a 
rural  area.  Unfortunately,  they  then  proceed  to  turn  it  into 
the  urban  area  that  they  have  been  used  to.  They  object  to 
country  sounds  and  smells;  if  any  of  the  local  people  own  a 
cockerel  which  dares  to  crow  at  daybreak  the  owner  is 
definitely  branded  as  anti-social. 


These  modern  villagers  certainly  have  nice  houses  with  all  the 
latest  labour-saving  gadgets.  Sadly  they  also  have  to  have 
window  locks,  security  lights  and  burglar  alarms.  They  have 
never  known  the  time  when  doors  could  be  left  unsecured  day  and 
night . 
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They  have  never  smelt  the  scent  of  newly  mown  hay  or  of  bread 
baking  in  the  oven  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  They  have 
never  tasted  home  cured  ham  fried  for  breakfast  with  mushrooms 
picked  from  the  fields  at  dawn  on  a  misty  autumn  morning. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  a  bit  too  hard  on  today's  people  -they  are 
on  the  whole  a  friendly  lot.  When  they  are  walking  their  dogs 
over  the  same  bit  of  ground  each  day  and  see  me  scraping  bits 
of  moss  from  between  the  paving  stones  or  poking  about  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ditch  I  am  sure  that  they  are  convinced  that  we 
truly  rustics  are  slightly  mad. 


The  Future 

When  one  looks  at  the  enormous  changes  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  last  seventy  years  it  is  hard  to  visualise  what  the 
next  seventy  will  bring.  There  is,  however, one  thing  that  is 


certain . 
future . 

The  only  way 
We  can  never  go 

from  the 
back . 

present  is 

forward  to 

the 

Perhaps 

the  few  of  us 

who  are 

left  can 

be  forgiven 

for 

occasionally  looking  back  with  a  slight  feeling  of  nostalgia 
for  a  way  of  life  now  gone  for  ever. 


F.  Lammiman 

(My  thanks  to  the  Louth  reference  library  for  their  help  with 
the  history  of  the  parish  and  the  railway.  My  thanks  to  Mrs 
Mary  Brett,  Mrs  Audry  Livesey  and  other  village  people  for 
helping  me  to  remember.  Special  thanks  to  Mrs  Pamela  Wilson 
for  editing  and  typing,  without  her  help  I  would  never  have 
managed  to  get  this  address  down  on  paper. F.L.) 
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GENERAL  SECRETARY’S  REPORT  1992 


There  have  been  seven  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
during  the  year,  rather  more  than  usual  because  of  difficulties 
with  the  Museum  concerning  the  storage  of  our  property.  The 
section  of  the  Museum  where  it  is  housed  is  being  demolished 
after  Easter  and  alternate  accommodation  has  to  be  found. Mrs 
Ostler  has  been  making  great  efforts  to  obtain  help  from  the 
Lincoln  City  and  County  Councils  in  this  respect. 

It  was  found  that  Natural  History  Books  and  specimens  were 
being  kept  in  very  poor  condition  and  in  danger  of 
deterioration.  A  team  of  members  spent  many  days  cataloguing 
the  books  and  putting  them  in  a  comparatively  safe  room.  They 
will  all  need  to  be  moved  when  a  suitable  place  can  be  found 
and  this  will  be  a  major  operation.  It  is  hoped  that  when  this 
is  completed  the  books  will  be  available  to  members  for 
reference.  Lincoln  City  Council  is  setting  up  a  feasability 
study  to  look  into  provision  of  accommodation  for  our  property 
at  the  Lawn. 

The  Sales  Secretary,  Mrs  Riddoch  resigned  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Binding  have  taken  on  the  work  in  addition  to  all  their  other 
obligations.  The  Lincolnshire  Trust  has  allowed  us  to  store 
the  stock  of  books  for  sale.  The  reprint  of  the  Flora  has  been 
completed  and  with  the  Supplement  is  now  on  sale. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Minutes  Secretary  represented  the 
Union  at  an  impressive  service  in  the  Cathedral  on  9  February 
to  celebrate  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Queen's  Accession  to 
the  Throne. 

There  have  been  several  resignations  of  Officers  and  Committee 
Members.  Mr  Rowe,  Auditor  and  Miss  Norris  ,  Publicity  and 
Minutes  Secretary  resigned  and  Mrs  Weston,  Mr  Houghton  and  Mr 
Wilson,  having  served  their  terms  of  office  now  retire  from  the 
Committee.  Thanks  are  due  to  these  members  for  the  years  of 
valuable  work  they  have  done  for  the  Union. 

I  appeal  to  younger  members  to  come  forward  to  serve  on  the 
Committee,  not  too  hard  a  task  and  the  views  of  the  younger 
members  would  be  very  welcome  and  are  vital  to  the  continuity 
of  the  Union. 

Plans  for  the  Centenary  Year  are  proceeding  and  will  be 
announced  as  they  are  finalised. 

Elinor  Woodward,  Honorary  General  Secreary  LNU 
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BOTANY  1991 


Irene  Weston  BSc 
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-  no  rain!  But  we  have  had 
been  recorded  from  all  over 
they  had  not  been  recorded  t 

sent  a  record  from  Wickenby  and  subsequent  counts 

_  squares  (the  grid  line  went  conveniently  through 

giving  a  new  record  for  both)  revealed  37  plants.  The 
about  15  plants  at  Gibraltar  Point.  There  were 
6  plants  at  Sotby  Meadows  where  the  green-winged  orchid  was 
also  recorded  this  year.  Plants  were  seen  by  Mr  White  at 
Ancaster  Valley.  Tattershall  Thorpe  Picnic  site  produced  c. 
250,  Greetwell  Quarries  about  AO  and  Swanholme  Nature  Reserve 
3.  Mr  G  Weaver  recorded  the  species  at  Saltfleetby.  It  was 
also  recorded  from  sites  where  it  is  normally  found.  Perhaps 
these  plants  which  are  more  continental  in  their  distribution 
have  relished  the  1990/91  heat  waves  and  droughts. 


Azolla  filiculoides  the  little  reddish  water  fern  has  been 
reported  from  areas  in  many  parts  of  the  County  -  causing 
concern.  This  is  usually  short  lived  in  that  it  is  killed  out 
over  the  winter,  but  again  the  mild  warm  weather  has  caused  a 
widespread  population  explosion  and  dykes  and  ponds  carried 
pink  sheets  of  the  fern  over  winter  and  into  the  1991  season 
when  it  flourished. 


The  hot  dry  summers  though  have  been  responsible 
of  the  bog  rosemary  at  Epworth  but  it  was  recorded 
Crowle  in  1991. 


for  the  loss 
in  flower  at 


Another  bonus  for  gardeners 
prolifically  this  year  and  many  seeds 
-  far  more  than  usual. 


Hellebores  have  seeded 
have  germinated  naturally 


Field  Meetings 

Po tterhanworth  Wood  SSSI  Sunday  28  April,  TF06 

This  old  and  really  beautiful  small-leaved  lime  coppiced 
woodland  with  its  sheets  of  bluebells  was  a  joy.  It  was  a 
bright,  warm,  sunny  day  and  the  meeting  was  led  by  Mr  and  Mrs 
Robin  Battle,  the  owners,  and  Mrs  Ostler.  Mr  Battle  explained 
the  history  and  present  coppicing  regime  to  members  and  areas 
in  all  stages  of  coppice  were  explored  together  with  some 
conifer  plantings.  Many  old  favourites  were  recorded  -  small 
teasel  Dipsacus  pilosus,  town  hall  clock  Adoxa  moschatellina , 
early  purple  orchid  Orchis  mascula,  twayblade  Listera  ovata, 
primrose  Primula  vulgaris,  wood  sorrel  Oxalis  acetosella,  sweet 
woodruff  Galium  odoratum.  Also  dogs  mercury  Mercuralis 
perennis ,  hairy  woodrush  Luzula  pilosa,  both  hawthorns  -  common 
and  midland  and  guelder  rose  Viburnum  opulus. 


_*>n_ 


Mr  Tim  Smith  pointed  out  three  wild  service  trees  -  Sorbus 
torminalis .  In  one  newly  felled  area  lily-of-the-valley 
Convallaria  majalis  was  found  -  a  surprise,  but  one  member  Miss 
Nellie  Fisher  remembered  it  at  Po t terhanwor th  when  she  was  a 
girl.  It  is  an  ancient  woodland  indicator  plant.  Bluebell 
woods  are  very  important  in  Great  Britain  and  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  County,  both  for  its  bluebells  and  for  its 
fine  specimens  of  small  leaved  lime.  115  species  were  recorded. 


Rigsby  Wood  Saturday  22  June,  TF  47 

An  old  primary  woodland  -  Oak,  Ash,  Hazel,  partly  replanted  and 
now  a  Lincolnshire  Trust  Reserve.  Mr  Peet  made  a  list  of  119 
species.  Too  late  for  bluebells  but  greater  butterfly  orchid 
Platanthera  chlorantha  was  found,  also  wood  speedwell  Veronica 
montana  (of  limited  distribution  in  Lines  woodlands  -  being 
found  mainly  on  the  Wolds)  and  bush  grass  Calamagrostis 
epige jos .  Records  included  wood  sorrel,  sweet  woodruff,  hairy 
woodrush  and  guelder  rose. 


Far  Ings  Saturday  7  September,  TA02 

Another  very  fine  hot  day.  Mr  Ken  Rowland  led  this 
photographic  meeting  and  the  combined  plant  list  numbered  120 
species.  This  Trust  Reserve  with  its  visitor  centre  is  an 
important  wetland  reserve  on  the  Humber  Bank  and  was  acquired 
mainly  due  to  the  work  and  inspiration  of  Sam  van  den  Bos  -  an 
LNU  member  and  leading  local  and  County  Naturalist.  The 
reserve  is  dedicated  to  and  known  as  the  'Sam  van  den  Bos 
Memorial  Reserve'.  Mrs  Beryl  van  den  Bos  opened  up  'Sam's 
Room',  a  very  fine  meeting  and  observation  room  for  members. 


Among  the  plants  listed  were  teasel  Dipsacus  fullonum,  the 
large  fescue  often  found  on  the  coast  -  Festuca  arundinacea, 
blue  fleabane 
salicar ia , 

squama tus , 
echioides 

on 


Erigeron  acer,  purple  loosestrife  Lythrum 
sea  aster  Aster  tripolium,  swine  cress  Coronopus 
carrot  Daucus  carota,  prickly  oxtongue  Picris 

_  and  hoary  cress  Cardaria  draba  -  usually  found  in 

quantity  on  the  Humber  Bank.  Miss  Zella  Harris  found 
ploughman's  spikenard  Inula  conyza  -  some  very  robust  tall 
plants.  A  few  plants  of  Typha  were  notesd  as  being  unusual, 
query  a  hybrid,  which  will  have  to  be  looked  at  again. 

Twyford  Forest  Sunday  13  October  SK92  (Fungus  Foray) 

No  new  records  were  made  in  this  woodland  which  has  been 
extensively  searched  by  Mrs  V  Pennell  over  the  last  few  years. 
106  species  were  recorded.  Wood  vetch  Vicia  sylvatica  and 
pendulous  sedge  Carex  pendula  were  particularly  noted.  Other 
records  include"3  fleabane  Pulicaria  dysenterica,  heath 
speedwell  Veronica  officinalis,  wood  and  water  avens  Geum 
urbanum  and  G.  rivale  common  and  midland  hawthorn  Crataegus 
monogyna  and  C . laevigata ,  both  species  of  Calamagrostis, 
Calamagrostis  epigejos  and  C . canescens ,  giant  fescue  Festuca 
gigantea ,  reed  grass  Phalaris  arundinacea  and  the  sedges  Carex 
sylvatica  ,  C  .  hirta  and  C.otrubae~ 
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Surveys 


The  BSBI  survey  of  Scarce  Plants  (1991  and  1992)  is  now  in  its 
second  year.  A  list  of  plants  was  circulated  with  the  last 
Transactions  and  records  will  be  much  appreciated  again  this 
year . 

Mr  Marson  Peet  has  once  more  updated  our  master  cards  for  each 
square  and  has  worked  extremely  hard  co-ordinating  records  for 
Trust  Reserves,  SSSI  and  for  both  the  Trust  Data  Bank  and  our 
post  1980  project.  His  has  been,  once  again,  a  monumental 
task.  A  new  British  Atlas  with  post  1987  records  is  being 
planned  by  BSBI  and  many  of  our  records  are  ready  for 
inclusion . 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  recorders  of  1991  and  to  Miss  Z  Harris 
for  typing  out  the  reports.  Lincolnshire  is  a  vast  county  and 
many  ofthe  undermentioned  have  again  updated  their  squares  and 
sent  in  Scarce  Plant  Records:- 

Mr  H  Tilney-Basset ,  Mr  &  Mrs  A  Binding,  Ms  S  Bright,  Mrs  B 
Blakeborough ,  Mr  A  Bull,  Mr  G  Clayton,  Mrs  P  Cook,  Mr  M  Crick, 
Mr  Tub  Davey,  Mrs  Beth  Dawson,  Mrs  R  Everatt,  Mr  &  Mrs  C 
Faulkner,  Miss  N  Fisher,  Mrs  Felton,  Miss  C  Godfrey,  Miss  Z 
Harris,  Mr  T  Harvey,  Mrs  K  Heath,  Mrs  L  Hebden,  Mr  W  G  Hoff,  Mr 
P  Kirby,  Miss  J  Knibb,  Mr  F  Lammiman,  Mr  W  R  Meek  &  Mr  Bill 
Meek,  Ms  R  Nickerson,  Mrs  E  M  Pearce,  Mr  W  M  Peet,  Mrs  E  V 
Pennell, Mrs  Z  Porter,  Mr  B  Redman,  Mr  J  Redshaw,  Mrs  C  Riddoch, 
Mr  T  Smith,  Ms  J  Southey,  Mr  &  Mrs  J  Stobart,  Mr  G  Weaver,  Mrs 
V  Wilkin,  Mr  White,  Mr  K  Wilson,  Mr  P  Wilson. 

Plant  Notes 


After  a  gap  of  10  years  Alisma  gramineum  has  been  recorded  in  S 
Lines  in  TF22  by  Mr  Terry  Wells.  This  is  a  British  Red  Data 
Book  plant  and  extremely  rare  in  Great  Britain. 

Mrs  V  Pennell  has  recorded  (conf.  T  Rich)  the  tiny  New  Zealand 
crucifer  Cardamine  uniflora  from  her  garden  at  Bracebridge 
Heath  -  first  English  record.  The  plant  was  recorded  from  a 
Scottish  nursery  as  a  weed  in  1991  but  Mrs  Pennell  has  been 
weeding  it  out  of  her  garden  since  1985. 

Dianthus  deltoides  -  maiden  pink,  has  been  found  at  Swanholme 
Nature  reserve  by  Mr  G  Clayton  and  Ms  Sarah  Bright.  First 
recorded  by  Mr  M  Peet  and  Mr  P  Wilson  on  the  Pike  Drain  at 
Lincoln  in  1959  and  by  Miss  Gibbons  in  1963,  it  was  not  seen 
again  until  1991. 

Mrs  Beth  Dawson  has  recorded  a  new  colony  of  toothwort  La thraea 
squamaria  from  beneath  an  old  hedge  at  Dalby  Hall  nr  Grebby  - 
not  new  to  the  square,  but  all  sitings  of  this  plant  in  Lines 
are  noteworthy. 
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Mrs  Betty  Blakeborough  has  found  a  large  colony  of  corn 
buttercup  Ranunculus  arvensis  at  Belton  in  SK93.  This  is 
practically  extinct  in  GB  but  Mrs  Felton  at  Canwick,  Lincoln 
still  finds  it  in  her  garden. 

Southern  marsh  orchid  Dactylorhiza  praetermissa  was  seen  in 
profusion  this  year  from  a  siding  in  Grimsby  Docks  by  Mr  W  R 
Meek  and  Mr  Bill  Meek.  Several  new  plants  for  this  square  were 
seen  later  at  this  site  (IW,RN,JK) 

Mr  Tim  Smith  recorded  Lathyrus  nissolia  -  grass  vetchling  in 
quantity  from  Holbeach  St  Matthew  (TF33),  Ms  Jane  Southey  found 
Petroselinum  segetum  on  the  bank  of  the  R  Slea  in  TF15.  Miss 
J  Knibb  recorded  bladdersedge  Carex  vesicareia  from  SK88. 

A  very  large  number  of  records  were  submitted  by  Mrs  Annette 
Faulkner  of  Spalding  (over  20  new  square  records)  including 
Polypogon  monspeliensis  -  annual  beard  grass,  from  an  old 
railway  site  near  the  twon.  This  grass  was  recorded  from 
Spalding  in  1931.  Treated  mainly  as  a  casual.  (1920  Elsham, 
1898  Grimsby,  1963  Cleethorpes,  1948  Lincoln).  The  record  has 
been  confirmed  both  by  Mr  J  Stobart  and  IW  and  a  specimen  was 
sent  to  Professor  Stace  for  the  Leicester  University  herbarium. 

The  New  Flora  of  the  British  Isles  by  Professor  Clive  Stace  has 
now  been  published  (Nov  1991)  and  has  been  widely  praised  and 
is  recommended  to  both  amateur  and  professional  botanists  in 
GB. 


Mr  and  Mrs  A  Binding  have  surveyed  National  Trust  Sites  at 
Tattershall  Castle  and  Gunby,  updating  the  square  records 
considerably. 

Mrs  Z  Porter  and  IW  have  recorded  several  hundred  plants  of 
caraway  Carum  carvi  scattered  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  old 
railway  track  near  Tattershall  (TF15) 

Mrs  V  Wilkin  has  updated  records  for  her  Messingham  Reserve 
which  in  1991  produced  a  record  crop  of  marsh  orchids.  Mrs 
Pennell  has  supplied  many  records  including  a  list  of  Silene 
noctif lora  sites. 

Very  few  people  record  the  brambles  in  detail!  This  year  I 
received  a  communication  from  Mr  Alec  Bull  a  bramble  enthusiast 
who  is  interested  in  the  Lincolnshire  species.  He  has  a  number 
of  records  for  1990  and  1991  in  Lines  and  will  be  visiting 
again  in  1992.  His  records  for  1990  and  1991  are  as  follows:- 


TF  26 

R. 

gra  tus 

R. 

polyanthemus 

R . ruf escens 

1990 

R. 

lindleianus 

R. 

scissus 

R. vestitus 

R. 

ves  ti tus 

R. 

anglocandicans 

R . nemoralis 

R. 

dasyphy llus 

R. 

cissbur iensis 

R. 

nessensis 

R. 

robii 
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TF1 9 

Willingham  Woods 

1991 

R . dasyphyllus 

R .  scissus 

TF16 

R.mucronatus  -  NCR 

Southrey  Wood 

R . anglocandicans 

1990 

R.  cissbur iensis 

R . gratus 

R . lindleianus 

R . nessensis 

R.  polyanthemis 

R . vestitus 

I  look  forward  to  August  and  perhaps 

will  discover  how 

idenify  some  of  the  unnameables! 


BRYOLOGY  AND  LICHENOLOGY 
M  R  D  Seaward 

The  following  records,  additional  to  Seaward's  A  Bryophyte 
Check-list  for  Lincolnshire  (1983)  and  Lichen  Flora  of 
Lincolnshire  (1980)  ,  have  been  contributed  by  N  G  Hodgetts 
( NGH)  ,  F  R~  Lammiman  (FRL),  M  R  D  Seaward  (MRDS)  and  C  J  B 
Hitch,  P  M  Earland-Bennett  and  P  Cayton  (CJBH  et  al.);  NCR  = 
new  county  record,  VCR  =  vice-county  record. 

Mosses 

Aloina  aloides  +  3 
Barbula  convoluta  +8,9 
B . cylindrica  +  7,  9,  14 
B . hornschuchiana  +  2 
Brachythecium  albicans  +7,8 
Bryum  bicolor  +  2 
B .gemmif erum  +  13 
B .  pseudo  trig ue  t rum  +  14 
Campylopus  flexuosus  +  9 
C  .  introf  lexus~~+  l4  ,  16 

Dicranella  crispa  +  7  (North  Willingham,  1990,  FRL  -  NCR) 

D .  schreberana  +  7 

D .  staphylina  +  3 

D .  varia  +  11 

Ditrichum  pusillum  +  8  (Ludborough,  1990,  FRL  -  NCR) 
Drepanocladus  aduncus  +  3 
Entodon  concinnus  +  8 
Eurhynchium  confertum  +  9 

E .  praelongum  var.  s tokesii  +  15 

E.  swartzii  var.  rigidum  +  1 5 ( Cols terworth  Quarry ,1990, NGH-NCR) 
Fissidens  cristatus  +  8 

F .  incurvus  +  8 

F . pusillus  var.  pusillus  +  8  (Red  Hill,  1990,  NGH  -  VCR) 
Gyroweisia  tenuis  +  14 

Hypnum  cupressif orme  var.  lacunosum  +2,8 
Leptobryum  pyriforme  +  7 ,  16 
Leptodictyum  riparium  +  11,  13 
Mnium  affine  +  16 
M.stellare  +  8 
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Ortho  trichum  affine  +  9 

0 . cupulatum  var.  riparium  +  16(Crowland  Abbey, 1989,  NGH-NCR) 

O .  tenellum  +  16  (Elsaa  &  Math  Woods,  1990,  NGH  -  NCR) 

Physcomi trella  patens  +  2,  15 

Plagiothecium  curvifolium  +  8 

P . denticulatum  +  8,  14 

P . undula  turn  +  16 

Platygyrium  repens  +  16  (Elsea  &  Math  Woods,  1991,  NGH  -  NCR) 
Poly trichum  juniperinum  +  11 

Pottia  starkeana  ssp.  conica  +  8;  ssp.  minutula  +  8 
Pseudephemerum  nitidum  +7,8 
Rhynchos tegiella  tenella  +  14 
Rhytidiadelphus  loreus  +  11 

( first  record  for  Lincolnshire  this  century) 
Sphagnum  fimbriatum  +  14 
S .  p  lumulosum~  l4 

S ♦ recurvum  var.  mucronatum  +  10 
S . squarrosum  +  lT~ 

Tetraphis  pellucida  +1,9 
Trichostomum  sinuosum  +  8 


Liverworts 

Calypogeia  muellerana  +  13  (Swanholme  Lakes,  1990,  FRL  -  VCR) 
Chiloscyphus  pallescens  +  14,  15 

Jungermannia  gracillima  +  13  (Swanholme  Lakes,  1990,  FRL  -  VCR) 
Lophozia  excisa  +  2 
Lunularia  cruciata  +  11 

Metzgeria  fruticulosa  +  8  (Wold  Newton  Valley  Wood,  1991,  FRL  - 
NCR ) ,  l6  (Sempringham  Fish  Pond  Wood,  1991,  FRL  -  NCR) 
Riccia  cavernosa  +15 
Ricciocarpus  natans  +  14 


Lichens 

Acarospora  fuscata  +  15 

A. smaragdula  +  15  (Stoke  Rochford  Church,  1989,  NGH  -  NCR) 

Chrysothrix  candelaris  +  16 

Cladonia  ciliata  var.  tenuis  +  9 

C .digitata  +  2 

C . pocillum  +  2 

Collema  tenax  +  2 

Lecania  turicensis  +  15(Stoke  Rochford  Church,  1989,  NGH-NCR) 
Lecanora  saligna  +  15  (Creeton,  1991,  CJBH  et  al.  -  NCR) 

L.varia  +  15  (Creeton,  1991,  CJBH  et  al.  -  VCR) 

Lecidea  sulphurea  +  15  (Stoke  Rochford  Church,  1989,  NGH  -  VCR) 
Lepraria  lobificans  +  2  (Coleby,  1962,  MRDS  -  NCR),  6 
Leproloma  vouauxii  +  15 
Rhizocarpon  obscuratum  +15 

Trapeliopsis  flexuosa  +  15  (Creeton,  1991,  CJBH  et  al.  -  VCR) 
Verrucaria  hochstetteri  +  2 
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MYCOLOGY  REPORT  1991 


H  J  Houghton 


During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  weather 
In  May  it  turned  somewhat  warmer,  and  into 
flush  of  spring  fungi.  However, 
conditions  were  very  dry,  and 


was  wet  and  cold. 
June  there  was  a 
from  June  until  early  October 
apart  from  rusts,  smuts  and 


powdery  mildews,  fungi  were  few  and  far  between. 
October,  owing  to  some  rain  and  mainly  heavy  dews, 
again  quite  a  flush  of  fruiting  bodies.  However, 
heavy  family  commitments,  the  writer  of  this  report 
appear  at  very  few  forays,  and  the  mainstay  of 


derives  from  specimens  sent  in  and  lists 
Rowlands,  Mr  J  Rowe  and  Mrs  Jane  Ostler. 


In  early 
there  was 
owing  to 
was  able  to 
this  report 


supplied  by  Mr  K 


The  first  outdoor  meeting  in  April  at  Po tterhanwor th  Wood  in 
TF06  produced  specimens  from  32  species,  including  12  new 
records  for  TF06  and  10  site  records.  We  saw  six  different 
Coprinus  specimens  (namely  Coprinus  atramentarius ,  C.  cinereus, 
C  .domesticus  ,  C  .  lagopus  ,  C  . micaceus  and  C  .  radia  tus~)  and  fungi 
on  wood  predominated . 


At  South  Elkington  Park  in  TF28  on 
from  28  species,  7  being  new  to  TF28 
Again  at  this  site  we  saw  both 
G . adspersum ,  the  former  very  large  a 
medium  sized  and  on  Sycamore.  As  at 
many  specimens  of  Xylaria  carpophlla 
Beech  tree. 


18  May  we  found  specimens 
and  two  more  for  the  site. 
Ganoderma  applanatum  and 
nd  on  Beech  and  the  latter 
our  last  visit  there  were 
on  Beech  mast  uder  a  large 


Mr  Rowlands  recorded  27  species  at  the  Rigsby  Wood  meeting  in 
TF47  on  23  June,  mainly  of  common  species,  4  new  for  TF47  and  5 
new  for  the  site. 

Eleven  species  were  recorded,  again  by  Mr  Rowland,  at  the  Far 
Ings  meeting  in  TF02  on  8  September.  In  this  case  all  were  new 
for  TF02  and  two  of  them,  the  powdery  mildews  Microsphaera 
trif oli i  on  Trifolium  pratense  and  Sphaerotheca  dipsacearum  on 
Dipsacus  fullonum,  were  new  records  for  the  County. 

The  annual  Fungus  Foray  was  held  this  year  in  Twyford  Forest, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Forestry  Commission.  Conditions  were 
excellent,  and  the  large  ’bag'  of  specimens  from  124  species 
was  obtained.  Much  interest  was  aroused  by  a  large  insect  gall 
found  by  one  of  our  younger  members  on  the  cap  of  a  specimen  of 
Collybia  peronata. 

The  list  of  species  covered  a  broad  spectrum  of  fungi  and  in 
the  very  well  'worked'  site  of  Twyford  Forest  we  were  able  to 
add  1  new  County  record,  29  new  records  for  SK92  and  3  new  site 
records  to  the  Lincolnshire  List.  The  County  Record  was  again 
a  powdery  mildew,  namely  Erysiphe  cynoglossi  on  Symphytum 
officinale .  Ten  other  powdery  mildews  were  found. 
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Only  one  Bolete  was  found,  and  this  was  present  in  quantity 
under  and  around  the  Scots  Pines,  namely  Suillus  bovinus. 
Twelve  common  bracket  fungi  were  found.  Black  spored  species 
of  agarics  were  well  represented  in  the 
Coprinus/Panaeolus/Psathyrella  group,  and  specimens  from  15 
species  of  the  white  spored  Mycenas.  In  the  Gas teromyce tes , 
seven  different  puffballs  were  recorded,  including  Bovis  ta 
plumbea ,  Calvatia  excipul i f ormis  and  Vascellum  pratense.  Thus, 
even  though  Twyford  Forest  has  been  studied  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  foray  proved  to  be  very  profitable  recordwise. 

Other  forays  on  behalf  of  the  Lincolnshire  Trust  for  Nature 
Conservation,  Grimsby  Borough  Council  and  Lincoln  City  Council 
have  been  led  by  Union  members  at  Snipe  Dales,  Scotton  Common, 
Brompton  Dale  Wood,  Whisby  Nature  Park,  Swanholme  Nature 
Reserve,  Hartsholme  Park,  Willingham  Woods  and  Twigmoor  Woods 
and  sundry  personal  forays  have  been  recorded  by  Mr  K  Rowland, 
Mr  J  Rowe,  Mrs  J  Ostler  and  Mr  J  Houghton. 

Specimens  in  plenty  have  been  sent  in  for  identification  by  Mr 
C  Jukes,  Mr  W  G  Hoff,  Miss  N  Goom,  Mrs  K  Heath,  Mrs  I  Weston, 
Mr  R  Goy,  Mr  S  Branson,  Prof  M  D  Seaward,  Mr  T  Smith,  Mrs  J 
Ostler,  Mr  L  Morley,Mr  Me  Donald,  Miss  G  Schmid,  Mr  H  Ducas, 
mrs  D  Hallewell  and  Mr  F  Lammiman.  Among  these  there  were  a 
number  of  interesting  specimens  detailed  below. 

Numerous  Morels  were  sent  in,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
plentiful  this  year  in  the  spring,  including  Morchella 
esculenta  and  M . ela  ta  and  also  Mitrophora  semilibera. 
Similarly  the  St  George's  Mushroom,  Tricholoma  gambosum  was 
found  in  considerable  quantities  (and  eaten!  )  In  the  south  of 
the  County. 

Mrs  Weston  found  the  Stem  Smut  Ustilago  hypodites  in  quantity 
on  a  roadside  near  Byard's  Leap  on  grasses  Bromus  and  Elymus . 
In  September  she  also  foundthe  smut  Thecaphora  seminis- 
convolvul i  in  the  seeds  of  a  hybrid  Convolvulus  Calys  tegia 
pulchra  x  C . s i lvat ica  which  has  recently  been  described.  It  is 
not  a  record  for  Lines,  however,  since  it  was  found  in  the 
railway  yard  at  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

In  May,  Mr  Rowland's  attention  was  drawn  to  a  peculiar  fungus 
which  had  been  dug  up  in  garden  soil.  No  spores  could  be  found 
in  it,  and  it  was  sent  to  Kew  for  their  advice.  Dr  B  Spooner 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  fungus  was  most  probably  a 
specimen  of  the  earth  ball  Scleroderma  bovista  which  is  rare  in 
this  County,  and  which  was  infested  by  a  parasite  of  the 
Mycogone  group,  some  of  which  are  known  parasites  of  other 
fungi . 

On  one  of  his  shopping  trips  into  Gainsborough,  the  writer  came 
across  four  specimens  of  the  Polypore  Perennipora  fraxinea  at 
ground  level  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  tall  Rob  inia 
pseudoacacia  trees  in  the  grounds  of  Gainsborough  Old  Hall. 
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This  species  is  also  rare  in  Lincolnshire,  the  only  other 
record  since  the  first  decade  of  this  century  being  in  1976  on 
a  large  Ash  tree. 

In  November,  as  the  leaves  of  some  cultivar  irises  in  the 
writer's  garden  in  Lea  were  beginning  to  die  off,  some  dark 
brown  spots  appeared  on  them.  Investigation  revealed  that  the 
spots  were  caused  by  the  Cladospor  ium  anamorph  of  the 
ascomycete  Mycosphaerella  macrospora.  This  species  is  usually 
common,  but  it  had  not  been  previously  recorded  in 
Lincolnshire  . 

Lastly,  in  October  Mrs  Hallewell  sent  in  a  number  of  fruiting 
bodies  which  had  appeared  on  her  lawn.  They  were  of  common 
species,  but  five  of  them  proved  to  be  new  records  for  TA21  . 
The  five  were  Lacrymaria  velutina  (the  weeping  widow),  Agrocybe 
dura ,  Tubaria  furfuracea,  Clitocybe  rivulosa(a  deadly  poisonous 
species")  and  Cli tocybe~~dealbata  (also  deadly  poisonous). 

The  last  examples  show  that  one  does  not  need  to  travel  far  to 
find  specimens.  A  search  of  one's  garden  can  be  rewarding.  It 
is  not  practical  at  this  juncture  to  list  all  the  new  records 


for  1991,  but  the  statistics  are  as  follows: 

No  of  new  County  records  4 

No  of  new  records  for  lOKm  grid  squares  155 

No  of  new  site  records  189 

TOTAL  348 


New  County  Records 

Erysiphe  cynoglossi  (Wallr.)  UBraun  -  on  Symphytum  officinale 

in  Twyford  Forest  on  13  October 

Microsphaera  trifolii  (Grev.)  UBraun  -  on  Trifolium  pratense 

at  Far  Ings  NR  on  8  September 

Sphaerotheca  dipsacearum( Tul . &  Tul.)Junell  on  Dipsacus  fullonum 

at  Far  Ings  Nr  on  8  September 

Mycosphaerella  macrospora  (Kleb)  Jorsted  -  on  Iris  cultivar 

at  Lea  in  October 

Thanks  are  due  for  assistance  during  the  year  to  Dr  D  N  Pegler 
and  Dr  B  Spooner,  both  of  Kew  Herbarium;  to  Dr  D  Minter  and  Dr 
E  M  Mordue  of  the  CAB  International  Mycological  Laboratory 
for  identification  of  fungi,  and  to  Mrs  I  Weston  for 
ident if ict ion  of  many  plants  on  which  fungi  were  growing. 
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VERTEBRATES  -  A  REVIEW 
Jane  Ostler 

This  review  of  trends  in  Lincolnshire  vertebrate  populations  is 
based  not  only  on  my  own  notes  but  on  conversations  with  a 
wide  range  of  people  in  the  County  whose  work  or  interests 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  make  observations  on  some  of  the 
more  elusive  of  our  fauna.  They  include  Forest  Rangers,  Trust 
Reserve  Managers,  English  Nature  (previously  NCC)  staff  and 
Lincolnshire  Local  Authority  Officers.  Records  of  vertebrates 
have  fallen  off  in  recent  years  and  this  review  is  also 
intended  as  a  guide  and  encouragement  to  selective  recording. 

The  natterjack  toad  is  our  rarest  and  most  vulnerable 
amphibian.  Apart  from  a  concentration  on  the  Irish  sea  coast 
less  than  a  dozen  sites  in  Britain  still  exist,  all  coastal 
except  for  a  couple  of  inland  heaths.  The  first  ever  record  of 
the  Natterjack  in  Britain  was  from  Revesby  Abbey  and  there  were 
two  other  coastal  sand  dune  sites  in  the  county  in  addition  to 
Saltfleetby  NNR,  the  only  one  still  surviving. 

The  very  particular  requirements  of  the  natterjack  include 
ponds  relatively  free  from  predatory  invertebrates  and 
uncolonised  by  the  other,  earlier  breeding  toads  and  frogs 
whose  tadpoles  will  eat  the  less  developed  ones  of  the 
natterjack.  Management  and  care  by  Graham  Weaver  of  English 
Nature  has  included  retaining  water  in  breeding  pools  , 
excluding  other  amphibians  and  rearing  a  percentage  of  the 
tadpoles  in  protected  tanks,  the  populations  have  increased 
over  the  years  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  favour  shallow, 
early  warming  and  temporary  pools  which  have  been  the  first  to 
disappear  in  the  drought  years  . 

We  need  records  of  ponds  which  previously  supported  amphibians 
which  have  dried  up.  It  has  been  distressing  to  see  the  common 
toad  in  particular  returning  to  breeding  sites  with  no  water 
or  to  find  spawn  drying  out  in  no  more  than  damp  hollows  in 
grass  fields.  The  breeding  lake  of  one  of  the  two  main 
colonies  in  the  south  at  Little  Ponton  is  safe  but  numbers 
crossing  the  roads  continue  to  diminish  and  predation  by  herons 
has  increased. 

Frogs  seem  to  do  well  in  garden  ponds  and  I  was  not  the  only 
person  to  find  record  amounts  of  spawn  laid  in  early  March. 
However  over  half  of  that  I  distributed  to  other  sites  in  the 
south  of  the  county  was  to  perish  in  field  ponds  whose  water 
'disappeared'  for  the  first  time  in  living  memory. 

There  is  particular  concern  for  the  great  crested  newt  which  is 
a  Protected  Species.  Fortunately  the  two  ponds  in  SK92  which  I 
keep  an  eye  on  are  doing  well.  One  has  been  renovated  by  the 
Forestry  Commission  expressly  for  this  distinctive  amphibian. In 
Lincolnshire  the  great  crested  newt  is  widely  distributed  and 
confirmed  records  this  year  include  two  in  garden  ponds. 
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Adders  are  widely  feared  and  sometimes  persecuted.  In 
addition  they  are  locked  into  specialised  habitats.  Their 
stronghold  is  in  areas  of  relict  heath  like  Woodhall  and 
Scotton  and  on  Trust  Reserves  like  Linwood  Warren.  Here 
wardens  report  they  are  doing  well  -  at  one  reserve  they  are  a 
spectacular  sight  coiled  together  in  their  regular  hibernation 
spot . 


Grass  snakes  are  harmless  and,  due  to  better  education  of  the 
public,  less  persecuted.  Records  this  year  are  from  all  over 
the  county.  I  find  eggs  typically  in  rotting  material  which 
provides  heat  -  though  farmyard  manure  is  at  a  premium  these 
days.  I  was  delighted  to  see  dozens  of  tiny  individuals 
travelling  in  an  apparently  purposeful  direction  along  the 
banks  of  the  River  Witham.  I  remember  a  similar  occurence  in 
1982  whilst  surveying  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  In  both  cases  I 
suspect  dispersal  after  hatching.  Slow  worms  seems  to  be  very 
restricted  in  distribution.  I  have  only  seen  it  from  one  site 
in  South  Lincolnshire  this  year.  All  records  of  this  species 
are  most  valuable.  I  suspect  that  the  more  common  lizard  is 
also  declining  but  without  records  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In 
1991  I  saw  one  at  Gregory's  Quarry  at  Wilsford  in  a  hawthorn 
bush!  More  usually  they  were  in  limestone  walls  at  Fulbeck 
and  Old  Somerby.  All  amphibians  and  reptiles  have  some 
protection  under  the  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  -  a  clear 
indication  that  they  are  under  threat. 

Of  all  the  vertebrates  bats  are  the  most  strongly  protected. 
Handling,  usually  needed  for  certain  identification  is  the 
preserve  of  a  few  licensed  workers.  In  spite  of  the  care  they 
are  given  numbers  continue  to  decline.  Casual  records  of  bats, 
even  if  species  unknown,  are  needed  and  behavioural  details  are 
worth  noting  -  first  emergence,  periods  of  flight  etc.  At 
Woolsthorpe-by-Colsterworth  they  are  seen  regularly,  though 
their  breeding  site  is  not  known.  First  flights  were  after  a 
sunny  day  in  early  March.  They  regularly  come  into  rooms  at 
Stoke  Rochford  Conference  Centre  where  my  husband  is  deputised 
to  persuade  them  outside  again.  What  a  pity  there  is  still  a 
slightly  hysterical  reaction  to  these  pretty  creatures. 

Amendments  to  the  Badgers  Act  in  1991  should  afford  further 
protection  to  a  an  animal  which  though  not  endangered  is  still 
much  persecuted  by  man.  How  effective  the  new  regulations  are 
will  depend  on  whether  or  not  there  are  proper  arrangements  for 
policing,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  stopping  up  of  setts 
by  huntsmen.  The  County  Badgers  Group  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  have  a  register  of  all  setts  in  the  county  and 
that  secrecy  about  their  whereabouts  is  not  helpful  to  the 
badger.  Those  wishing  to  protect  them  need  to  be  better 
informed  than  those  wishing  them  harm.  Sadly  my  own 
observations  of  badgers  are  all  too  often  of  corpses  on  the  A1 
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between  Morkery  Wood  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  County  and 
just  south  of  Grantham. 

In  the  1980s  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Vincent  Trust  reported 
that  they  could  find  no  trace  of  otter  in  Lincolnshire  although 
they  visited  river  banks  from  which  otter  had  previously  been 
recorded.  Nevertheless  there  are  regular  reports  from 

naturalists  well  able  to  distinguish  this  species  from  mink  or 
even  coypu,  and  these  come  regularly  from  just  two  watercourses 
and  one  extensive  set  of  pits.  I  watched  otter  sliding  down  a 
bank  in  Central  Lincolnshire  the  year  before  the  survey,  having 
been  told  of  its  presence  by  someone  working  on  the  river  who 
has  since  kept  track  of  sporadic  visits.  In  1991  I  took 
photographs  of  what  were  almost  certainly  otter  prints  on  the 
muddy  banks  where  the  River  Soss  meets  the  Trent  on  the 
Nottinhamshire  side.  Confirmed  records  of  otter  are  extremely 
important.  There  are  regular  proposals  to  reintroduce  it  into 
the  County.  Over  and  above  the  concern  that  the  habitats  are 
not  suitable  this  is  certainly  not  advisable  if  there  is  a 

relict  local  population. 

Deer  have  their  own  separate  legislation,  but  are  an  increasing 
problem  in  the  countryside,  particularly  to  forestry.  We  need 
to  bring  down  the  numbers  to  'sustainable'  levels.  The  strict 
procedures  related  to  deer  culling  mean  that  throughout  the 
county  only  a  few  specially  trained  people  have  this 

responsibility.  They  develop  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  species 
and  their  distribution.  Fallow  deer  are  by  far  the  most 
frequent  and  found  wherever  there  are  suitable  woodlands  in  the 
county.  In  1991  I  witnessed  both  the  rutting  of  stags  with  the 
noisy  clashing  of  antlers  in  November  and  a  new  fawn  in  the 
spring,  half-hidden  in  the  undergrowth  -  both  at  Twyford 

Forest.  Travelling  regularly  in  the  evening  to  Bourne  from 

Colsterworth  I  almost  always  see  deer  crossing  the  road  and 
they  have  caused  accidents  in  several  places.  At  Grimsthorpe 
the  red  deer  are  now  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  more  closely 
control  their  numbers  and  activities.  It  is  some  eight  years 
since  I  saw  the  hunch-back  of  a  muntjak  deer  in  Morkery  Wood 
for  the  first  time  and  they  have  since  increased  and  spread 
from  this  county  boundary  site  to  several  other  woods  in  the 
south  of  the  county.  Four  years  ago  I  and  a  colleague  from  the 
Nature  Conservancy  Council  were  startled  to  have  a  clear  sight 
of  a  roe  deer  buck,  equally  suprised  by  our  appearance  on  the 
ride  at  Great  West  and  Cocklode  Woods.  This  species  has  spread 
in  from  the  north  west.  There  is  a  recent  Forestry  Commission 
record  from  Northamptonshire. 

For  many  years  little  has  been  said  about  the  grey  seal 
population  which  visits  the  Lincolnshire  coast  to  pup  each  year 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  need  to  remain 
undisturbed.  Local  members  of  the  Trust  have  long  been 
involved  in  their  protection  and  their  numbers  recorded  by  the 
Sea  Mammal  Society.  It  was  in  conjunction  with  the  latter 
scheme  that  I  came  into  close  contact  with  these  animals 
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several  years  ago.  I  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  go  back 
merely  as  an  onlooker  and  another  pressure  on  these  vulnerable 
animals.  The  Trust  warden  had  his  job  widened  to  included  the 
care  of  the  grey  seals  and  much  of  his  time  in  1991  was  taken 
up  in  fending  off  the  public.  Numbers  of  pups  were  fortunately 
high  but  their  continued  well-being  depends  on  all  but  those 
designated  to  care  for  them  staying  away.  The  common  seal 
which  breeds  in  the  Wash  has  only  partly  recovered  from  the 
disease  which  decimated  some  colonies. 

There  is  a  group  of  mammals  considered  widespread  and  abundant 
to  different  degrees  which  have  no  particular  protection  by 
law.  ,  Neither  are  many  of  them  serious  pests  to  all  but  the 
most  draconian  and  misguided  of  gamekeepers.  These  are  perhaps 
the  most  neglected  of  all  by  recorders  and  indeed  present 
problems.  Is  it  really  worth  a  stamp,  a  telephone  call  or  even 
an  entry  in  a  notebook  to  say  that  you've  seen  rabbits  along 
the  verges?  Probably  not.  Or  stoat?  Increasingly  yes.  Or  a 
yellow-necked  mouse?  Certainly. 

Observations  of  behaviour,  food  preferences,  breeding  patterns 
etc  are  likely  to  make  all  records  worthwhile  for  this  range  of 
species.  Insectivorous  animals  like  the  hedgehog,  mole  and 
shrews  are  all  vulnerable  and  evidence  of  trends  in  their 
populations  is  needed.  There  are  many  ways  of  attempting  this. 
For  example  one  year  I  travelled  regular  1  y  -once  a  week  to 
Lincoln  and  once  to  Alford.  On  each  journey  I  recorded  the 
numraber  of  dead  animals  of  each  kind  .  The  results  showed 
concentrations  of  rabbit  populations  and  the  patterns  of 
dispersal  of  young  hedghogs.  Hares  have  been  described  in 
national  scientific  journals  as  on  the  decline  but  this  is  not 
the  impression  of  landowners  or  indeed  of  myself.  Some 
systematic  recording  is  needed  in  the  County. 

The  emergence  of  the  urban  fox  is  well  known  but  their  numbers 
and  population  trends  in  the  countryside  need  recording  by 
those  without  a  vested  interest  (e.g.  for  or  against  in  the 
politics  of  hunting.) 

Fortunately  records  of  two  alien  species,  the  mink  and  the 
coypu  are  well  kept  due  to  the  vigilance  of  MAFF  to  whom  any 
sitings  should  be  reported.  MAFF  also  put  out  warnings  last 
year  of  the  increased  liklihood  of  Weils  disease  due  to 
increased  populations  of  rats  in  drying  up  water  courses. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  small  rodents  in  the 
County  is  severely  limited  by  the  fact  that  either  they  go 
unnoticed  or  unrecorded.  We  have  seen  the  danger  of  this 
attitude  to  common  or  unglamorous  species  when  their  demise  has 
gone  unremarked  in  the  early  stages  (e.g.  the  tree  sparrow). 
Where  members  record  one  particular  site  regularly  they  will 
note  trends  in  all  species  and  this  is  particularly  valuable  if 
the  information  is  passed  on  to  be  collated. 
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BIRDS  ON  THE  FARM  -  SOME  RECENT  TRENDS 

W  G  Hoff 

First  an  apologia.  All  that  this  article  contains  is  literally 
parochial.  A  little  is  from  West  Norfolk,  where  it  is  relevant 
to  subsequent  events.  Mostly  it  is  about  the  farm  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  West  Norfolk  farm  comprises  some  1000  acres. 
It  is  generally  light,  i.e.  sandy,  land  with  an  area  of  boulder 
clay.  The  surrounding  countryside  is  well  wooded. 

Grebby  Hall  farm  is  four  miles  north  of  Spilsby.  It's  area  is 
600  acres  or  about  a  square  mile.  The  farm  is  divided  by  the 
road  to  Skendleby.  On  the  east  of  the  road  the  land  is  typical 
Wold,  composed  of  shallow  chalk.  On  the  west  it  is  boulder 
clay,  with  an  area  of  roachstone,  and  a  little  alluvial.  The 
contours  run  from  20  metres  at  the  lowest  point  to  70  metres  at 
the  highest.  There  are  thirty  five  acres  of  woodland.  The 
fields  are  mostly  in  50  acre  blocks.  The  hedges  are  6  to  7  ft 
high  and  as  much  in  breadth.  All  my  observations  are 
circumscribed  by  these  two  farms.  My  knowledge  of  birds  is 
strictly  limited. 

The  advent  of  the  breech  loading  shotgun,  and  intensive  game 
preservation  eliminated  all  of  the  larger  raptors  from  the 
eastern  counties.  The  smaller  sparrowhawk  escaped.  Henry 
Stevenson  in  his  three  volume  work  'Birds  of  Norfolk',  written 
in  1866  remarks  that  although  the  sparrowhawk  was  rare  it  was 
surprising  that  it  survived  at  all.  B  B  Riviere  in  his 
'History  of  the  Birds  of  Norfolk  '  1930  says  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  sparrowhawk  was  able  to  hold  it's  own,  and  that 
"....it  is  even  now  in  my  experience  a  good  deal  commoner  than 
it  was  before  the  War." 

Poultry  keepers  and  gamekeepers  alike  hated  this  attractive  and 
dashing  little  hawk.  I  used  to  see  it  often,  on  keeper's 
gibbets  with  other  'vermin'  -  carrion  crows,  magpies,  jays, 
stoats,  rats  and  hedgehogs.  In  spite  of  this  relentless 
persecution  it  survived.  In  the  thirties,  speaking  parochially 
it  was  not  uncommon.  After  the  war  arable  farmers  succeeded, 
accidentally,  where  their  predecessors  had  failed,  in  causing 
the  virtual  extinction  of  the  sparrowhawk  in  the  eastern 
counties.  Unsuspected  at  the  time,  the  organochlorine 
insecticides  -  dieldrin  and  aldrin  -  used  as  a  seed  dressing 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Wheat  Bulb  Fly  had  disastrous  side 
effects.  The  sparrowhawks  died  out  rapidly  in  the  sixties,  and 
I  did  not  see  them  again  at  Grebby  until  the  middle  eighties. 

After  the  war  bullfinches  were  not  a  rare  bird,  but  they  kept 
themselves  to  themselves.  All  the  common  finches  nested  in  the 
garden  in  Norfolk,  but  we  never  saw  a  bullfinch  there.  They 
began  to  appear  in  the  sixties.  I  enjoy  seeing  them  in  the 
garden.  They  are  gorgeous  little  birds.  As  they  increased  in 
numbers  my  enjoyment  was  tempered  by  feelings  more  equivocal. 
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In  the  spring  they  feed  mainly  on  buds.  Especially  fruit  buds 
where  they  are  available.  An  almond  tree  grew  just  outside  the 
bathroom  window.  I  had  a  dress  circle  view  of  their  feeding 
habits.  They  eat  only  the  tiny  farinaceous  centre  of  the  bud. 
The  remainder  is  discarded.  I  estimated  that  they  ate  a  bud 
every  three  seconds,  or  as  fast  as  they  could  move  from  one  bud 
to  another.  The  ornamental  cherries  suffered  severely,  some 
varieties  more  than  others. 


About  this  time  my  brother  and  I  began  to 
orchard.  It  soon  became  evident  that  apples 
were  not  compatible.  In  the  peak  years  of 


plant  an  apple 
and  bullfinches 
the  population 


explosion,  in  an  are  of  about  70  acres,  360  bullfinches  were 


killed  each 
eighties . 


year.  The  numbers  were  decreasing  by  the  middle 


We  came  to  live  at  Grebby  in  1971.  From  then  until  1991  we 
always  had  at  least  one  pair  of  bullfinches  in  the  garden,  and 
very  little  blossom  on  the  cherries.  In  1991  for  the  first 
time  there  were  no  bullfinches,  neither  did  I  observe  a  pair  on 
the  farm.  It  was  only  in  retrospect  that  I  linked  the 
population  explosion  of  the  bullfinch  with  the  extinction  of 
the  sparrowhawk,  and  the  reappearance  of  the  sparrowhawk  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  bullfinch.  The  literature  does  not 
list  them  as  a  favourite  food.  The  sparrowhawk  population  must 
now  be  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been. 


The  food  requirement  of  the  sparrowhawk  is  surprisingly  large. 


"..over  the  year  as  a  whole  the  total  intake  amounts  to  about 
16.5kg  of  meat  for  a  cock  and  22kg  for  a  hen.  Added  to  the 
needs  of  breeding  a  successful  sparrowhawk  pair  this  could 
account  for  55kg  of  meat  per  year.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  2,200  house  sparrows  or  about  600  blackbirds  or  110 

woodpigeons . "  Ian  Newton  "A  Monograph  of  the 

Sparrowhawk"  published  by  T  &  A  D  Poyser  1986 


Since  the  return  of  the  sparrowhawk  I  see  them  frequently  -  too 
frequently,  perhaps.  They  are  constant  visitors  to  the  garden. 
The  apparent  relationship  of  the  sparrowhawk  and  the  bullfinch 
may  be  a  coincidence.  Another  possible  coincidence  however,  is 
the  decrease  of  house  sparrow  numbers.  Like  the  poor, 
housesparrows  are  with  us  all  the  time.  To  me  they  are  most 
evident  when  they  band  together  just  before  harvest.  Flocks  of 
30  to  100  birds  work  their  way  round  the  headlands  of  wheat 
fields.  They  perch  on  the  stems  of  corn  bending  them  to  the 
ground.  They  then  peck  out  the  grain.  Over  the  past  two  years 
I  feel  sure  that  there  are  fewer  of  these  flocks,  and  that  the 
numbers  in  the  flock  are  smaller.  Sparrows  are  also  much  less 
in  evidence  around  grain  stores  than  previously. 


However , 
figures . 
written 


I  wrote  to 
As  well  as 
an  article 


Dr  Newton  asking  permission  to  use  his 
his  monograph  on  sparrowhawks  he  had  also 
on  the  'Feeding  habits  of  the  Bullfinch 
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(Pyrrhula  pyrrhula)  in  the  Journal  of  Animal  Ecology  1967  Vol 
36  721  -744,  of  which  he  kindly  sent  me  an  extract.  I  also 
spoke  to  him  on  the  telephone.  While  he  agrees  that  in  regard 
to  the  bullfinch  my  deduction  may  be  possible,  one  could  not 
rule  out  other  causes.  For  instance  the  absence  of  a  predator 
may  have  allowed  bullfinches  to  feed  further  from  cover.  This 
would  allow  them  access  to  more  food,  which  in  turn  would 
enable  a  larger  population  to  survive.  As  the  numbers  killed 
remained  constant  over  the  peak  years  I  do  not  think  that 
trapping  affected  the  population. 


Again,  while  agreeing  that  the  house  sparrow  population  has 
declined,  he  instanced  other  possible  causes.  One  of  these  was 
that,  since  Mrs  Curry's  salmonella  scare,  it  might  be  due  to  a 
decrease  of  small  poultry  keepers.  Speaking  parochially  I  do 
not  think  that  fewer  people  keep  poultry  in  their  backyard  than 
before  Mrs  Curry,  but  this  involves  an  exercise  I  am  too  lazy 
to  undertake!  All  the  same  I  have  learned  not  to  jump  to 
conclusions . 


The  magpie  was  a 
syndrome.  In  the 
magpies.  It  was  as 


bird  also  hit  hard  by  the  seed 
early  years  here  at  Grebby  there 


dressing 
were  no 


if  they  had  never  been. 


and  carrion  presumably 
robber  the  carrion  crow 
I  can  recollect  were 
unaffected . 


were  their  undoing, 
was  hardly  affected, 
jackdaws  or  rooks. 


Eggs ,  young  birds, 
and  yet  that  arch 
Neither  as  far  as 
Jays  too  seemed 


Stevenson  again,  'Birds  of  Norfolk',  says  of  the  magpie 

"....is  still  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  where  it 
breeds  regularly  but  besides  the  fatality  of  a  'bad  name',  the 
improved  state  of  agriculture,  resulting  in  the  thinning  of 
hedgerows  and  such  dense  tangled  coverts  as  theyl  ove  to 
frequent  has  rendered  Magpies  in  Norfolk  extremely  scarce...." 


Farmers  again!  Even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose". 

Magpies  like  the  sparrowhawk  are  survivors.  In  the  thirties 
(parochially)  they  were  reasonably  common.  The  derivation  of 
their  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Maggot  Pie. 
'Maggot'  being  a  diminutive  of  Margaret  and  'pie'  meaning  black 
and  white.  In  the  same  way  as  Jenny  Wren,  Robin  Redbreast  etc. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as  birds  of  omen,  whether  good  or 
ill  depends  on  the  number  seen. 

"One's  sorrow,  two's  mirth, 

Three's  a  wedding,  four  a  birth, 

Five's  a  christening,  six  a  death"  and  so  on. 

We  had  a  pet  magpie  when  we  lived  in  Norfolk.  He  was  an 
amusing  and  intelligent  bird.  Fully  winged  he  stayed  with  us 
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for  a  year,  but  in  the  spring  would  go  away  a  little  further  a 
little  longer  each  time,  until  finally  he  did  not  come  home. 

Early  in  the  year  they  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  ’ceremonial' 
gatherings,  the  reasons  for  which  no-one  has  explained.  They 
have  already  paired,  so  choosing  a  mate  is  not  the  reason.  I 
have  seen  about  twenty  together,  but  exceptionally  up  to  200 
have  been  seen.  Perhaps  it  is  just  a  corvine  social  gathering. 
The  equivalent  of  a  human  drink  party! 

Now  that  magpies  have  resiliently  bounced  back,  and  their 
numbers  are  probably  greater  than  they  ever  were,  suburbia  (and 
that  now  includes  most  villages)  takes  exception  to  their  life 
style  of  robbery  and  murder,  which  after  all  does  not  seem  so 
very  different  to  the  present  generation  of  humankind! 

With  that  thought  I  leave  you.  I  can  already  feel  the  editor's 
impatience  with  my  alloted  span. 


Editor's  note  W  G  Hoff  was  born  in  1919  and  brought  up  on  a 
West  Norfolk  farm.  Apart  from  the  war  years  he  has  farmed  all 
of  his  life.  Including  his  sons,  his  family  have  been  farmers 
for  six  generations,  spanning  some  170  years.  He  has  always 
been  a  keen  naturalist  and  kept  records  and  diaries.  The  LNU 
is  trying  to  revive  the  Ornithology  Section  and  hopes  his 
observations  might  stimulate  others  to  comment  on  them  and 
perhaps  produce  their  own. 


BIRDS  ON  THE  FARM  -  SKYLARKS  AND  CORN  BLUNTINGS 

By  a  happy  coincidence  Mr  P  N  Watts,  this  time  a  farmer  and 
conservationist  from  the  south  of  the  county  at  Deeping  St 
Nicholas  has  also  agreed  to  make  a  contribution.  The  maps  on 
the  following  page  show  the  distribution  of  corn  buntings  and 
skylarks  on  his  land  in  1982  and  again  in  1992.  As  can  be  seen 
the  corn  bunting  has  disappeared  and  the  skylark  is  much 
reduced.  Mr  Watts  suggests  the  possibility  that  changing  crop 
patterns  may  be  the  reason  -  not  only  which  crops  are  grown  but 
the  changes  in  the  structure  as  crops  are  grown  more  tightly. 
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LEPIDOPTERA  REPORT  1991 
MOTHS 

Rex  Johnson  M  Ed,  FRES 

It  is  traditional  for  a  Lepidoptera  Report  to  end  with  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  contributors  to  the  records.  This  year  I  wish  to 
reverse  this,  and  place  a  sincere  thankyou  at  the  head  of  the 
report  on  the  grounds  that  records  from  contributors  for  1991 
are  the  most  substantial  and  wide-ranging  that  I  have  ever 
received.  They  have  enabled  a  picture  to  be  drawn  up  of  the 
range  of  common  species  seen  in  1991,  as  well  as  indicating  the 
presence /absence  of  the  migrants  and  rarer  species. 

Many  thanks  to  Mr  and  Mrs  A  Binding,  Mrs  C  Brant,  Mr  D  S 
Burrows,  Mrs  G  Dawson,  Mr  J  H  Duddington,  Miss  C  Godfrey,  Miss 
N  Goom,  Mr  W  G  Hoff,  Mr  J  Jaines,  Mr  and  Mrs  R  Johnson,  Mr  T 
Jones,  Mr  R  Lorand,  Mr  A  Me  Gowan,  Mrs  J  Ostler,  Mr  C  Potts,  Mr 
K  Skelton,  Mr  A  E  Smith,  Mr  G  Trinder,  Mrs  V  Wilkin,  Mr  K  E 
Wilson,  and  Mr  G  Wright. 

All  records  are  valued,  but  some  of  the  above  deserve  special 
mention  for  sending  in  lists  of  epic  proportions.  These  are 
Mrs  G  Dawson,  (Dalby  Hall  garden),  -  assisted  by  Mr  W  G  Hoff 
(Grebby  Hall  garden);  John  Jaines  and  Geoff  Wright  (mainly 
Little  Cawthorpe  and  Muckton,  with  some  Biscathorpe,  Rimac  and 
Kirkby  Moor);  Dick  Lorand  (Northcotes  area,  Linwood  Warren, 
Tetney  Blow  Wells,  Donna  Nook,  Little  Scrubbs,  Bradley  Woods, 
Tetney  Lock,  Rimac,  Snipe  Dales  and  Thedd le thorpe ) ;  Andrew  Me 
Gowan  (Far  Ings,  Goxhill);  Joe  Duddington  (All  over  the 
place!);  Ken  Skelton  (Snipe  Dales,  Whisby,  Hartsholme, 
Swanholme,  Bessingham,  Linwood,  Snakeholme). 

When  these  records  (many  pages  long,  and  thousands  of  moths 
counted)  were  put  with  my  Messingham  lists,  and  other 
contributions,  a  very  pleasing  picture  “emerged .  Of  all  the 
possible  proper  British  species  just  under  80%  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  recorded  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1991,  two  thirds 
of  all  these  Lincolnshire  species  (66.6%)  were  noted  by  the 
above  recorders.  That  has  to  make  it  a  very  good  year. 


Putting  all  the  records  together  was  very  time-consuming 
it  will  be  worth  doing  again  in  future  years  to 
comparisions  with  the  1991  figures,  and  using  them  as  a 
line  . 


but 

make 

base 


It  was  an  especially  good  year  for  migrant  Convolvulus  Hawk, 
Bedstraw  Hawk  and  Hummingbird  Hawk,  as  the  following  list  will 
show.  It  was  exceptional  also  for  various  other  Hawk  Moths. 
Lime  Hawk  has  not  been  seen  in  so  many  localities  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  To  have  two  records  of  Privet  Hawk  is  most 
unusual.  Pine  Hawk  is  only  regularly  recorded  at  Kirkby  Moor. 
To  have  it  at  three  other  localities  is  most  surprising. 
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It  is  possible  that  -  being  a  good  year  for  migrants  -  some  of 
the  above  records  come  from  migration  into  the  County,  rather 
than  from  resident  sources. 


As  usual  in  following  lists,  the  selection  from  the 
approximately  400  species  found  has  been  made  on  the  grounds  of 
rarity,  or  frequency  of  recording,  and  each  species  is  preceded 
by  its  reference  number  in  the  "Butterflies  and  Moths  of 


Lincolnshire”  (1983) 


83  Convolvulus  Hawk 


Migrant  Species  1991 


Northcotes  6 

Aug 

Epworth 

27 

Sept 

Baumber 

18 

Oct 

Muckton 

2 

Oct 

ft 

5 

Oct 

Boston  Area 

16 

Sept 

tt 

17/18  Oct 

L.  Cawthorpe 

16 

Sept 

M 


R .Lorand 

G.Trinder(To  JHD) 

Imago  and  Larva 
(Recorder  unknown) 

G .Wright 

ft 

" / J . Jaines 
( larva ) 

n  j  i» 

(5  more  larvae) 
J .Jaines 

it 


CONOCO  VIKING  B  PLATFORM  -  a  moth  given 
to  J.  Jaines  at  the  end  of  October  -  the 
platform  is  some  80  miles  from  the  Lines 
coast . 


91  Bedstraw  Moth  Flixborough  29  June  R . Johnson/T . Jones 

A  female  to  MV  light  was  fertile  -  laid  60 
ova.  Resulting  larvae  pupated  end  July/ 
emerged/2nd  generation  larvae  pupated  end 
August/early  September  -  now  overwintering 


L.Cawthorpe  6  June 
97  Hummingbird  Hawk  Willoughby  to  27  Oct 

Washingborough 
Far  Ings  27  July 

B'thby  Pagnall  6  Oct 
Donna  Nook  18  Aug 

14  Sept 


J .Jaines 
A  E  Smith 
A  &  A  Binding 
A  Me  Gowan 
D  S  Burrows 
R  Lorand 
W  G  Hoff 


Grebby  Hall 
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LIME  HAWK  MOTH 
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321  Great  Brocade 

L.  Cawthorpe 

29  Aug 

G 

Wright 

340  Bordered  Straw 

Northcotes 

23  July 

R 

Lorand 

Dalby  Hall 

3  Sept 

G 

Dawson 

473  Angle  Shades 

L .  Cawthorpe 

9  Oct  etc  G  Wright 
150+  in  trap 

Udea  ferrugalis 

Northcotes 

10  Oct 

R 

Lorand 

Palpita  unionalis 

Linwood 

11  Oct 

R 

Lorand 

Muckton 

13  Oct 

G 

Wright 

Other  Notable  Species  1991 

79  Lime  Hawk  Grantham  Railway  Station  11  May  DSB 

Muckton  GW 

Little  Cawthorpe  6  June  JJ 

Far  Ings  5  July  AM 

Linwood  Warren  24  June  RL 

Northcotes  30  June  RL 

86  Privet  Hawk  Larva  Boothby  Pagnall  7  Oct 

(Under  Ash)  DSB 

Woolsthorpe  by  Colsterworth  20  Sept  JO 
(Larva,  pupated  23  Sept) 

Pine  Hawk  Dalby  Hall  7  July  GD 

Little  Cawthorpe  26  July  GW 

Kirkby  Moor  29  July  JJ 

Northcotes  22  July  RL 

95  Small  Elephant  Northcotes  22  July  RL 

Hawk 

101  Poplar  Kitten  Little  Cawthorpe  6/7/30  June  JJ 

102  Sallow  Kitten  Messingham  Sand  Quarry  13  July  RJ 

Snakeholme  10  Aug  KS 

Twigmore  8  July  JHD 

Far  Ings  26  May  AM 
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BEDSTRAW  HAWK  MOTH 
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133  Frosted  Green  Linwood  18  May  RL 

138  Brown  Tail  Dalby  Hall  3  Aug  GD 

142  White  Satin  Messingham  NR  13  July  RJ 

148  December  Moth  Dalby  Hall  Garden  25/29  Oct, 4/22  Nov  GD 

Little  Cawthorpe  13  Oct  JJ 

150  Oak  Eggar  Whisby  21  July  KS 

152  Fox  Moth  Scotton  Common  (Larvae  plentiful  Oct)JHD 

159  Emperor  Scotton  Common  JHD 

163  Pebble  Hook-tip  Lincoln  CG 

169  Black  Arches  Grimsthorpe  14  Aug  DSB 

173  Round-winged  Rimac  17  July  JJ 

Muslin 

176  Four-dotted  Swanholme  20  July  KS 

Footman 

179  Dingy  Footman  Little  Cawthorpe  30  July  JJ 

181  Scarce  Footman  Northcotes  22/23  July  RL 

221  Forester  Beck  Fields,  Scotton  24  July  JHD 

Risby  Warren  30  July  JHD 

264  Leopard  Swanholme  20  July  KSD 

Dalby  Hall  23  July  GD 

Little  Cawthorpe  30  July  JJ 

292  Pearly  Underwing  Little  Cawthorpe  4  Sept  JJ 

320  Green  Arches  Dalby  Hall  3  July  GD 

366  Common  Marbled  Messingham  NR  3  July  RJ 

Coronet 

368  Lychnis  Messingham  NR  6  July  RJ 

Far  Ings  28  June  AM 

376  Feathered  Gothic  Lincoln  CG 

431  Uncertain  Little  Cawthorpe,  large  numbers  July  JJ 

438  Bird's  Wing  Scunthorpe  10  July  JHD 
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455 

Slender  Brindle 

Dalby  Hall  7  Aug 

GD 

467 

Cloaked  Minor 

Messingham  NR  30  June 

RJ 

482 

Crescent 

Saltfleetby  8  Aug 

JJ 

490 

Frosted  Orange 

Northcotes  25  Aug  and  1/5/Sept 

RL 

497 

Angle-striped 

Sallow 

Scotton  Common  30  August 

JHD 

500 

Olive 

Little  Cawthorpe  3  August 

JJ 

502 

Copper  Underwing 

Little  Cawthorpe  3  Aug 

JJ 

Dalby  Hall  garden  23  Sept 

GD 

503 

Mouse 

Birthorpe 

NG 

Washingbo rough 

AB 

505 

Old  Lady 

Whisby  10  Aug 

KS 

Little  Cawthorpe  2  Aug  and  5  Sept 

GW 

506 

Marbled  Beauty 

Scunthorpe  8  Aug 

JHD 

514 

Poplar  Grey 

Little  Cawthorpe  9/13  July 

JJ 

Biscathorpe  22  July 

JJ 

Tetney  Blow  Wells/  Northcotes  May 

RL 

Messingham  NR,  a  few  in  July 

RJ 

515 

Alder  Moth 

Muckton 

GW 

Little  Cawthorpe  5  July 

JJ 

524 

Coronet 

Whisby  10  Aug 

KS 

528 

Starwort 

Saltfleetby  15  Sept(larva  on  Sea 

As  ter ) JJ 

538 

Tawny  Pinion  Hibaldstow  27  Oct  (first  in  Humberside )VW 

540 

Blair's  Shoulder 
Knot 

Dalby  Hall  4  to  16  Oct 

GD 

Muckton  24  Sept  to  26  Oct 

GW 

Little  Cawthorpe  15  to  23  Oct 

JJ 

550 

Sprawler 

Little  Cawthorpe  15/23  Oct 

JJ 

Muckton,  bred  from  larva  on  Oak. 
Found  June,  emerged  Nov 

RJ 
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559  Merveille  du  Jour  Normanby-le-Wold  8  Oct  CB 

Dalby  Hall  1  Oct  GD 

571  Satellite  Little  Cawthorpe  13/30  March  JJ 

Far  Ings,  10  Oct  AM 

Dalby  Hall,  many  Oct,  to  end  Nov  GD 

576  Yellow-line  Quaker  Dalby  Hall  1/24  Nov  GD 

Little  Cawthorpe,  many  Oct  JJ 

584  Pink-barred  Sallow  Dalby  Hall  3/4  Oct  GD 

586  Dusky  Lemon  Sallow  Dalby  Hall  1  to  10  Oct  GD 

603  Marbled  White-spot  Kirkby  Moor  29  July  JJ 

610  Red  Underwing  Covenham  25  Aug,  1  Sept  KEW 

Normanby-le-Wold  Aug  to  Oct  CB 

Messingham  18  Aug  JHD 

( plent if ul /widespread ) 

Far  Ings  30  Aug/19  Sept  AM 

Northcotes  14  Sept  RL 

651  Herald  Far  Ings  May/ June / July  AM 

663  Dotted  Fan-foot  Messingham  NR  13  July  RJ 

666  Beautiful  Hook-tip  Messingham  NR  13  July  RJ 

667  Orange  Underwing  Scotton  Common  11  April  JHD 

668  Light  Orange  Wickenby  14  April  JHD 

671  Grass  Emerald  Messingham  NR  13  July  RJ 

"  2  August  JHD 

680  Little  Emerald  Chamber’s  Wood  6  Aug  JHD 

682  Birch  Mocha  Scotton  Common  6  June  JHD 

698  Lesser  Cream  Wave  Messingham  NR  18  Aug  JHD 

716  Plain  Wave  Little  Cawthorpe  1  Sept  JJ 
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733  Green  Carpet 

Hartsholme  6  July 

KS 

Little  Cawthorpe  25  June 

JJ 

735  Mottled  Grey 

Twigmore  7  March 

JHD 

746  Rivulet 

Little  Cawthorpe  30  June 

JJ 

759  Pretty  Chalk 

Dalby  Hall  2  Aug 

GD 

Carpet 

762  Water  Carpet 

Northco tes /Te tney  Blow  Wells  May 

RL 

Dalby  Hall  6/11  May 

GD 

783  Juniper  Carpet 

Messingham  late  Oct  to  early  Nov 
(several  in  garden) 

RJ 

Washingborough  Hall  Hotel  Nov 

AB 

Little  Cawthorpe  21  Oct 

JJ 

794  Wood  Carpet 

Little  Cawthorpe  6  July 

JJ 

814  Early  Tooth-striped  Twigmore  6  April 

JHD 

821  Chalk  Carpet 

Kirton  Quarry  10  July 
(last  seen  1985) 

JHD 

822  Mallow 

Bir thorpe 

NG 

Washingborough 

AB 

Little  Cawthorpe  26  Sept 

JJ 

859  White-spotted  Pug 

Risby  12  Aug 

JHD 

Little  Cawthorpe  26  Sept 

JJ 

860  Wormwood  Pug 

Far  Ings  28  July 

AM 

861  Ling  Pug 

Kirkby  Moor  29  July 

JJ 

863  Currant  Pug 

Dalby  Hall  11/12  May 

GD 

Tetney  Blow  Wells  25  May 

RL 

Little  Scrubs  5  July 

RL 

868  Bordered  Pug 

Messingham  NR  13  July 

RJ 

884  V-Pug 

Messingham  NR  13  July 

RJ 

905  Spring  Usher 

Owlet  Wood  2  February 

JHD 
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907 

Dotted-border  Wave 

Scotton  Common  15  July 

JHD 

913 

Dusky  Thorn 

Little  Cawthorpe  10/24/30/31  Aug 

JJ 

917 

Purple  Thorn 

Bassingham  27  July 

KS 

Washingbo rough 

AB 

Dalby  Hall  21/25  April 

GD 

918 

Lilac  Thorn 

Little  Cawthorpe  15  July 

JJ 

920 

Feathered  Thorn 

Covenham 

KEW 

Dalby  Hall  Oct/Nov  (dozens) 

GD 

Far  Ings  10  Oct 

AM 

922 

Scorched  Wing 

Whisby  22  June 

KS 

Little  Cawthorpe  1/5  July 

JJ 

936 

Waved  Umber 

Snipe  Dales  26  May 

KS 

944 

Great  Oak  Beauty 

Linwood  3  August 

KS 

945 

Oak  Beauty 

Linwood  3  August 

KS 

Dalby  Hall  garden  1  March 

GD 

BUTTERFLIES 
Allan  Binding 

1991  was  a  very  good  year  for  many  species  of  butterfly 

although  a  few  species  did  not  do  so  well,  the  drought 

conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the  last  two  years  may  have 
effected  them. 

The  numbers  in  brackets  denote  in  how  many  10km  squares  the 

butterfly  species  in  all  stages  has  been  recorded  in  1991. 
There  are  94  such  squares  in  our  area.  No  reintroductions  are 
included  in  this  report  although  we  are  monitoring  their 

progress . 

Brimstone  (32)  Well  distributed  in  Mid-West  Lines. 

Clouded  Yellow  (3)  A  small  migration  of  these  butterflies  were 
seen  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  near  Donna  Nook. 
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Comma  (31)  Found  throughout  Lines  and  South  Humberside,  quite 
common  this  year. 

Common  Blue  (48)  This  butterfly  species  was  well  distributed 
but  was  down  in  numbers  possibly  due  to  the  drought  conditions 
of  the  last  two  years. 

Dinghy  Skipper  (1)  Recorded  only  at  one  site  in  the  South  of 
Lincolnshire 

Essex  Skipper  (12)  Quite  Common  in  South  Lincolnshire. 

Gatekeeper  (46)  Very  common  in  Lines  and  South  Humberside. 

Grayling  (2)  This  uncommon  butterfly  is  holding  on  to  its 
range  in  South  Humberside. 

Green-veined  White  (41)  Very  common  in  Lines  and  South 
Humberside . 

Grizzled  Skipper  (2)  A  few  were  recorded  in  Middle  and  South 
West  Lines. 

Holly  Blue  (57)  This  was  the  most  commonly  recorded  butterfly 
species  in  Lines  and  South  Humberside.  It  was  seen  in  many 
gardens,  woodlands  and  hedgerows,  feeding  on  Holly,  Ivy, 
Snowberry  and  Heather.  Larvae  were  found  eating  the  underside 
of  the  Holly  leaves  leaving  only  the  membrane. 

Large  Heath  (1)  Plentiful  in  its  only  location  in  Lines  and 
South  Humberside. 

Large  Skipper  (25)  Quite  common  in  Lines  and  South 
Humberside . 


Large  White  (49)  Common  this  year  in  both  counties  with 
numbers  probably  boosted  by  migrants. 

Meadow  Brown  (46)  Very  common  in  Lines  and  South  Humberside. 


Orange  Tip  (40)  It  was  a  poor 
species  with  a  very  short  flight 

Painted  Lady  (31)  Quite  a 
distributed  throughout  Lines  and 

Peacock  (45)  The  summer  brood 
common  in  both  counties. 


year  for  this  well  distributed 
period . 

good  migration  this  year, 
South  Humberside. 

were  late  emerging  but  were 


Purple  Hairstreak  (9)  Locally  common  in  Mid-West  Lines  and 
South  Humberside. 


Red  Admiral  (40)  A  verycommon  migrant  to  both  counties  in 

1991. 
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Ringlet  (36)  Common  in  Mid-Lines  but  very  short  flight  period 
this  year. 

Small  Copper  (34)  Not  so  common  this  year,  possibly  due  to 
the  food  plants  being  effected  by  the  drought  weather 
conditions . 

Small  Heath  (33)  Not  so  common  this  year. 

Small  Skipper  (34)  It  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  this 
species,  very  often  being  seen  in  colonies  of  a  dozen  or  more 
butterflies  flying  together  in  the  long  grasses  of  roadside 
verges . 


Small  Tortoiseshell  (50)  Very  common  in  Lines  and  South 
Humberside . 


Small  White  (44)  Very  common  in  both  counties  this  year. 


Speckled  Wood  (9)  Quite  common  in  Mid-West  and  South  Lines 
Woodlands.  One  was  seen  flying  in  a  garden  in  the  centre  of 
Lincoln . 


Wall  Brown  (43)  Common  in  Lines  and  South  Humberside. 


White-letter  Hairstreak  (2)  Very  few  records  received  for  this 
species  thisyear. 

White  Admiral  (5)  This  butterfly  is  extending  its  range  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  has  even  been  seen  flying  around  gardens  in 
North  East  Lincoln  and  Walcot. 

Thirty  one  species  of  butterfly  were  recorded  in  Lincolnshire 
and  South  Humberside  in  1991  with  twenty  two  species  recorded 
in  more  10km  squares  than  in  1990. 

Thankyou  to  all  LNU  members  who  contributed  records  to  this 
report . 
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ODONATA  REPORT  FOR  1991 
E  J  Redshav 

(Due  Co  a  printer's  error  in  last  year's  report  the  details  for 
Sympetrum  sanguineum  and  S.  danae  became  merged  under  the 
heading  of  the  former  species.  The  note  for  the  former  species 
ends  with  ....to  7th  September.  The  report  should  continue: 

"Sympetrum  danae  (Black  Darter).  Gibraltar  Point's  single 
September  record  is  becoming  a  regular  event.  In  1990  this 
visitor  turned  up  on  7th  September  -  two  days  earlier  than  in 
1989.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Gibraltar  Point 
occurances  with  the  wind  direction  at  the  time.  By  far  the 
nearest  colonies  are  those  on  the  Norfolk  heaths  north  of  Kings 
Lynn.  Elsewhere  fairly  common  on  the  NW  heathlands  in  South 
Humberside . " ) 


As  the  1990  Report  contained  a  full  list  of  species  currently 
seen  in  Lincolnshire,  I  propose  for  1991  to  report  only  on  the 
more  unusual  or  scarce  species. 


Zygoptera 


Calopteryx  splendens  (Banded  Demoiselle)  Reappeared  for  the 
second  year  running  on  the  R  Glen  at  Thurlby  Fen/Baston  Fen. 
Up  to  seven  seen  from  21  to  30  July  with  two  on  4  August  being 
the  last  date. 


Pyrrhosoma  nymphula  (Large  Red  Damselfly)  As  usual  the 
earliest  species  seen  with  good  numbers  at  Messingham  Sand 
Quarries  on  25  April,  Gibraltar  Point  on  20  May  and  Thurlby  Fen 
Slipe  on  21  May.  One  seen  at  Salt  flee tby/Theddlethorpe  reserve 
was  the  first  since  the  late  1970's.  Last  seen  Gibraltar  Point 
on  22  June  a  late  record  for  this  species. 


Coenagrion  pulchellum  (Variable  Damselfly)  A  female  at 
Gibraltar  Point  seen  on  25  May  and  8  June  provided  a  new  record 
for  the  reserve.  None  at  Sa 1 t f lee tby /Theddle thorpe  during 
1989/90  but  a  few  in  1991. 
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Anisoptera 

Brachytron  pratense  (Hairy  Dragonfly)  At  Baston  Fen  Reserve 
three  including  a  teneral  specimen  on  9  June,  and  present  at 
Thurlby  Fen  Slipe  from  20  June  to  28  July.  Up  to  18  seen  at 
Messingham  Sand  Quarries  in  June. 


Anax  imperator  (Emperor  Dragonfly)  A  male  and  female  at 
Gibraltar  Point  on  21  August  when  the  female  was  seen 
ovipositing.  Present  in  reasonable  numbers  and  ovipositing  at 
Saltfleetby/Theddlethorpe. 


Libellula  depres3a  (Broad-bodied  Chaser)  A  male  at 
Grimsthorpe  Park  lake  on  12  August  and  a  pair  at  Messingham 
Sand  Quarries  in  late  July/early  August.  One  on  the  mere  at 
Gibraltar  Point  on  20  July. 


Libellula  quadrimaculata  (Four-spotted  Chaser)  A  remarkable 
year  in  the  south  of  the  county  with  a  maximum  of  34  (17  pairs) 
at  Baston  Fen  reserve  on  the  pools  and  River  Glen  on  4  August. 
Also  seen  at  Bourne  Woods  ponds  on  26  July,  Moulton  Marsh 
reserve  on  18  August,  Gibraltar  point  from  6  July  to  26  August 
and  at  Saltfleetby/Theddlethorpe  reserve. 


Orthetrum  cancellatum  (Black-tailed  Skimmer)  The  only  record 
received  was  of  one  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  on  28  July. 


Sympe  trum  sanguineum  (Ruddy  Darter)  Numbers  increasing  at 
Messingham  Sand  Quarries  and  Saltfleetby/Theddlethorpe.  Also 
good  numbers  at  Thurlby  Fen  Slipe  28th  July  to  21  August, 
Baston  Fen  4  August  to  8  September,  Grimsthorpe  Lake  7  on  12 
August  and  at  Gibraltar  Point  from  27  July  to  6th  October. 


Sympetrum  danae  (Black  Darter)  Up  to  16  seen  at  Messingham 
Sand  Quarries.  A  single  specimen  recorded  again  at  Gibraltar 
Point  on  19  September. 


I  am  grateful  to  the  following  for  providing  records:  E. 
Blood,  Mrs  A  Faulkner,  Mrs  K  Heath,  E  J  Redshaw,  G  Weaver,  Mrs 
V  Wilkin  and  K  Wilson. 
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ARACHNOLOGY  -  1991 
R  Kent 

Generally  speaking,  1991  was  a  disappointing  year.  The  best 
laid  plans  went  astray  resulting  in  very  low  spider  returns, 
and  consequently  few  new  species  to  record.  Hopefully,  1992 
will  prove  to  be  much  more  rewarding. 

The  meeting  at  Potterhanworth  woods  in  April  was  held  in  fine, 
but  cold  weather.  Ten  species  were  collected  of  which  four 
were  new  to  the  square  -  Lepthyphante s  alacris,  Kaestneria 
pullata ,  Cyclosa  conica  and  Anyphaena  accentuata.  Rex 
Johnson  kindly  collected  some  species  for  me  from  the 
President's  meeting  in  May  at  South  Elkington.  Dysdera 
crocata ,  Neirene  pellata  and  Dictyna  arundinacea  were  new  'to 
the  square.  The  June  meeting  in  Rigsby  Woods  produced  14 
species  from  beating  and  sweeping,  half  of  which  were  species 
not  found  previously  at  this  site.  A  very  find  specimen  of 
Bathyphantes  niginus  was  added  to  my  collection.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  all  three  variations  of  the  species 
Enoplagnatha  ovata  were  present  in  quantity  at  Rigsby. 

An  evening  trip  to  Laughton  Woods  with  Rex  in  June  produced  19 
species  including  a  first  in  the  County  -  a  male  Philodromus 
collinus .  This  was  confirmed  by  Dr  Roberts.  Another 
interesting  find  -  and  now  in  the  collection  was  a  female 
Theredion  mystaceum.  This  species  was  previously  recorded  in 
1957  at  Linwood  Warren  andin  1970  by  Dr  Roberts,  in  Brumby 
Woods . 

My  own  garage  at  Sturton  provided  an  interesting  first  in 
County  specimen  of  Steatoda  grossa  in  July.  This  species  is 
normally  found  in  the  south  western  counties  and  as  I  had  been 
touring  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  earlier  in  the  year  I  thought  it 
must  have  hitched  a  lift  up  north!  The  find  was  confirmed  by 
Dr  Roberts.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  another  specimen  turned 
up  in  the  garage  two  months  later.  Perhaps  the  species  has 
been  up  north  longer  than  we  think. 

A  visit  to  Snipe  Dales  in  July  was  more  rewarding  that  I 
thought  at  first.  There  seemed  to  be  hosts  of  Enoplagnatha 
ovata ,  in  all  its  variations,  and  little  else.  However,  twenty 
two  species  were  found  including  a  number  of  firsts  in  the 
square.  One  interesting  find  was  a  'plugged'  female  Theridion 
var ians .  In  this  species  when  mating  is  completed,  the  male 
seals  the  opening  of  the  female  epigyne  with  a  plug  which  is 
difficult  to  dislodge.  This  means  that  the  female  can  mate 
only  once  and  the  successful  male  genes  are  protected. 

My  thanks  to  Rex  Johnson,  Jane  Ostler  and,  of  cours,  Joe 
Duddington  for  their  help  this  year.  Joe  gave  me  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Alepecosa  accentuata  he  had  found  in  Ostlers 
plantation  in  April.  It  was  another  first  in  county  record. 
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CONCHOLOGY  (NON-MARINE)  1991 
E  J  Redshaw 

I  am  grateful  to  John  Bratton  (Peterborough)  for  supplying  two 
new  10km  square  records,  one  of  which  is  also  a  new  Vice  County 
record . 

Vertigo  antivertigo  (confirmed  by  J  Killeen)  was  found  at 
Thurlby  Fen  Slipe  NR  (TF  122165)  on  27  May  1991.  This  is  a  new 
record  for  VC53.  The  species  is  seldom  recorded  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  only  known  live  specimens  have  been  from  the 
Hobhole  Drain  bank  near  Nunn's  Bridge,  Fishtoft  by  W  D  Roebuck 
in  1909,  from  a  marsh  near  Panton  by  Dr  Llloyd-Evans  in  1973 
and  from  Milking  Hill/Town  Hill,  Broughton  by  Mrs  V  Wilkin  in 
1976.  Sub-fossil  material  had  been  found  at  Broughton  and 
Castledyke,  near  Brigg  by  C  F  B  Shillito  in  1932.  There  are  no 
other  records  for  the  county.  The  species  is  normally  found  in 
freshmarsh  habitats,  usually  under  rank  vegetation  or  under 
stones . 

This  record  from  Thurlby  Fen  also  increases  the  10km  square 
list  for  TF/11  to  a  grand  total  of  88  species  recorded  since 
1970,  the  greatest  range  so  far  recorded  for  any  square  in  the 
county. 

Mr  Bratton  also  found  a  new  record  for  TF/25  when  he  discovered 
Lauria  cylindracea  in  Tattershall  Thorpe  Carr  (TF  210593)  on  14 
September  1991. 

No  other  new  10km  records  were  received  for  1991. 


Editors  note:  John  Bratton’s  new  Vice  County  Record  for  the 
land  snail  referred  to  in  the  above  report  was  included  in  a 
list  of  invertebrates  copied  to  the  LNU  and  to  the  RM  Kay  Heath 
after  a  visit  by  John  Bratton  to  Thurlby  Slipe  on  27  May  1991. 
The  list  is  given  below  as  sent  in  as  it  demonstrates  the  form 
in  which  invertebrate  specialists  from  JNCC  supply  records  with 
details  of  interest  and  with  a  designation  which  puts  them  in 
both  a  national  and  local  context. 

INVERTEBRATES  FOUND  AT  THURLBY  SLIPE,  May  1991 

List  supplied  by  John  Bratton 

M0LLUSCSA 
Vert iginidae 

Vertigo  antivertigo  (Draparnaud,  1801)  Local 

A  small  snail  of  fens  and  marshes,  often  in  sedge  litter  and 
flood  litter  at  lake  margins.  Widespread  but  not  common. 
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ODONATA 

Coenagriidae 


Pyrrhosoma  nymptaula  (Sulzer ,1776)  Large  red  damselfly  Local 

Red  damselfly  with  black  legs.  Breeds  in  many  types  of  still 
and  slow  flowing  water  and  is  tolerant  of  acid,  semi-saline  and 
mildly  polluted  conditions.  Often  one  of  the  first  colonisers 
at  new  ponds.  Widespread  and  common 

Coenagrion  pulchellum  (Vacder  Lindes,182)  Variable  damselfly 

Notable/Nb 

Blue  damselfly  of  wa termeadows ,  ponds,  clear  streams  and  dykes, 
particularly  those  with  sheltering  bushes  or  hedges. 
Separation  from  C . puella  is  not  easy  and  the  abdominal  pattern 
is  not  a  reliable  character.  Careful  examination  of  the 
prothorax  and  terminalia  are  required.  Widespread,  but  scarce 
in  England  and  Wales  and  recently  discovered  in  south-west 
Scotland.  Probably  overlooked  amongst  other  blue  damselflies. 

ORTHOPTERA 

Tetr igidae 

Tetrix  subulata  (Linnaeus,  1758)  Slender  Groundhopper  Local 

A  groundhopper  usually  found  in  moist  places  such  as  water 

meadows,  fens,  stream  margins  and  wet  woodland  rides.  An 

active  species  which  flies  readily  in  warm  weather.  Found 

mainly  south  of  the  Wash-Severn  line,  locally  abundant  although 
easily  overlooked. 

HEMIPTERA 

Cynidae 

Legnotus  limbosus  (Geoffroy)  Common 

Restricted  to  the  southern  half  of  England,  this  shieldbug  is 
common  within  much  of  its  range,  though  perhaps  often 

overlooked.  It  feeds  on  bedstraws  (Galium  spp.)  in  dry  places. 
It  is  a  ready  coloniser,  and  may  occur  in  ruderal  communities. 

Sehirus  bicolor  (Linnaeus)  Pied  Shieldbug  Common 

Generally  distributed  and  fairly  common  in  S  England  and  Wales 
but  rare  or  absent  north  of  the  Midlands.  The  commonest 
foodplant  is  white  deadnettle  Lamium  album,  but  other  labiates 
are  occasionally  used.  No  particular  habitat  preferences:  a 
ready  coloniser  of  ruderal  habitats. 
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Pentatomidae 

Eysarcoris  fabricii  (Kirkaldy)  Common 

Widely  distributed  and  common  in  the  southern  half  of  England, 
this  species  has  spread  greatly  in  the  present  century.  It  is 
particularly  associated  with  hedge  woundwort,  Stachys  sylvatica 
but  has  been  found  on  a  number  of  other  hosts  in  a  wide  range 
of  habitat  types. 

Nepidae 

Nepa  cinerea  (Linnaeus)  Water  Scorpion  Common 

A  large  predacious  water  bug  of  clean  well-vegetated  ponds  and 
other  still  or  gently  flowing  water.  Widely  distributed  in 
Britain,  but  commoner  in  the  south. 

COLEOPTERA 

Hydrophilidae 

Anacaena  globulus  (Paykull,  1798)  Common 

A  small  black  water  beetle  found  in  decaying  vegetation  at  the 
edge  of  ponds.  Very  common  and  widespread. 

Ni tidulidae 

Glischrochilus  hortensis  (Fourcroy,  1785)  Common 

Red  and  black  spotted  beetle.  Found  in  fungi,  at  tree  sap, 
under  bark  and  sometimes  with  ants.  Common  species,  sometimes 
in  gardens  but  most  often  in  woodland. 

Chrysomel idae 

Donacia  simplex  (f.,1775)  Local 

Large  bronze  green  reed  beetle.  Larvae  feed  at  the  roots  of 
Sparganium  sp.  in  standing  water.  Vulnerable  to  dredging 

Cassida  viridis  (l.,1758)  Green  tortoise  beetle  Local 

Bright  green  tortoise  beetle  feeding  on  various  species  of  wild 
mint,  mainly  Mentha  aquatica  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
labiates  including  Lamium  album.  Widespread  but  local,  most 
often  in  marshy  places  or  on  Lamium  on  waste  ground. 

Attelabidae 

Rhynchites  aequatus  (l.,1767)  Apple  fruit  Rhynchites  Common 

Det.  A.P.  Fowles 

Metallic  bronze  and  bright  red  primitive  weevil  on  rosacious 
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shrubs  -  hawthorn,  blackthorn,  apple  and  rowan.  Larvae  develop 
in  fruits  and  have  been  reported  as  minor  pest  in  orchards. 
Common  in  S  England,  but  very  rare  in  the  north. 

Curculionidae 

Liophloeus  tessulatus  ( Mueller , 1 776 )  Common 

Det.  A.P.  Fowles 

6-lOmm  long  greyish  weevil  feeding  at  plant  roots  in  grassy 
places . 

Locally  common  over  much  of  Britain. 

DIPTERA 


Syrphidae 

Leucozona  lucorum  (L)  Common 

Distinctive  hoverfly  with  a  large  creamy-yellow  band  at  the 
base  of  its  abdomen.  A  characteristic  spring  hoverfly  in 
woodland  glades  and  margins  where  the  adults  visit  spring 

flowers.  Larvae  are  predatory  on  aphids.  Widespread  and 
common  in  lowland  Britain,  more  local  in  the  uplands  and 
extreme  north. 

Sphaerophoria  scripta  (Linnaeus)  Common 

A  yellow  and  black  hoverfly,  widely  distributed  and  generally 
common  in  open  habitat.  A  partial  migrant  whose  numbers  are 
sometimes  boosted  considerably.  The  larvae  are  predators  on 
aphids. 

Cheilosia  variabilis  (Panzer)  Common 

A  large  black  hoverfly  found  in  lush,  sheltered  places  such  as 
woodland  rides  and  edges.  The  larvae  mine  stem  bases  of 
figwort  Scrophularia  auricularia  and  S . nodosa ,  in  particular 
the  root  nodules  of  S . nodosa .  Widespread  and  common. 


Platystomatidae 

Platystoma  seminationis  (Linnaeus)  Common 

A  medium-sized  dark  fly  with  densely  patterned  wings  usually 
held  close  to  the  body.  It  is  usually  found  walking  over 
flowers  and  leaves  in  tall  herbaceous  vegetation,  particularly 
in  somewhat  shaded  places.  The  larvae  develop  in  decaying 
vegetable  material.  It  is  common  in  southern  counties,  but 
scarce  in  the  north  of  Britain. 
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AN  OASIS  FOR  WILDLIFE  IN  SPALDING 
Annettte  Faulkner 

Until  the  1950s  Spalding  was  an  important  railway  junction  with 
six  lines  fanning  out  in  all  directions  -  to  Bourne,  Sleaford, 
Boston,  King's  Lynn,  March  and  Peterborough.  Dr  Beeching  axed 
the  Bourne,  Boston  and  King's  Lynn  Lines  and  little  now  remains 
of  any  except  the  Boston  Line  (most  of  which  is  gradually 
disappearing  under  the  A16  improvement).  The  March  Line  and 
two-thirds  of  the  'avoiding'  Line,  originally  a  mile  of 
embankment  linking  the  Bourne  and  King's  Lynn  lines  south  of 
Spalding  station,  survived  into  the  early  80s,  when  the  March 
line  was  closed.  A  year  or  two  later  the  track  was  taken  up, 
and  by  1987  large  sections  of  the  embankment  which  crossed  the 
Line  had  been  removed  from  both  sides.  No-one  at  that  time 
fully  realised  its  ecological  importance,  except  perhaps  for 
the  ornithologists. 

It  was  not  until  1990  that  the  idea  of  a  serious  wildlife  study 
began  to  occur  to  me,  as  I  became  increasingly  interested  in 
wild  flowers  and  noticed  what  a  variety  of  species  was 
appearing.  It  was  also  around  this  time  that  rumours  surfaced 
that  the  Line  had  been  sold  for  development,  but  a  chance 
encounter  with  the  local  farmer  not  only  confirmed  that  most  of 
the  Line  was  to  be  kept  as  open  space  (part  of  the  farm  itself 
was  to  be  developed),  it  also  gained  me  permission  to  explore 
the  200  yard  remnant  of  embankment  that  crossed  the  farm  to  the 
wes  t . 

For  the  purposes  of  my  study  I  divided  the  embankments  and  line 
into  sections,  to  which  I  assigned  letters  as  a  way  of  locating 
vulnerable  species.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  western 
section  of  embankment  was  acting  as  a  reservoir  for  the  species 
that  were  appearing  on  the  line,  in  particular  6  spot  burnet 
moths,  Zygaena  f ilipendulae ,  and  common  blue  butterflies 
Polyommatus  icarus,  which  were  feeding  on  the  abundant  meadow 
vetchling  Lathyrus  pratensis,  and  birdsfoot  trefoil,  Lotus 
corniculatus . 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  was  the  noticeable 
difference  in  flora  between  the  two  halves  of  the  embankment, 
west  and  east  of  the  line:  the  western  half,  reputed  to  have 
been  built  from  spoil  from  the  excavation  of  the  Toft  Tunnel 
near  Bourne,  has  a  far  richer  flora  than  the  eastern  section, 
and  includes  sweet-briar  Rosa  rubiginosa  and  perennial  wall 
rocket  Diplotaxis  tenuifolla  (brought  in  on  train  wheels  from 
Bourne?!^  On  the  other  hand ,  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
eastern  embankment  has  abundant  bladder  campion,  Silene 
vulgaris ,  not  found  anywhere  else. 

The  Line  is  developing  an  increasingly  varied  flora,  with  a 
number  of  new  plants  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  1991.  It 
falls  into  two  distinct  habitats  north  and  south  of  the 
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Annual  Beard  Grass 
Polypogan  monspeliensis 


Swollen  Cat's  Ear  stem 
caused  bythe  gall  wasp 
Phanacis  hypochoeridis 
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embankment,  with  the  north  section  open  and  nearly  treeless, 
and  the  south  section  shaded  by  poplars  on  one  side,  with  three 
tree-line  borrow-pits  on  the  other.  This  section  is  a  regular 
hunting  ground  for  bats,  and  last  summer  the  dappled  shade  also 
attracted  large  numbers  of  common  darter  dragonflies,  Sympetrum 
s  triolatum.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting  find,  however,  was  a 
small  patch  of  an  unfamiliar,  rather  exotic-looking  grass  which 
was  identified  as  annual  beard  grass,  Polypogon  monspeliensis , 
last  recorded  in  Spalding  in  1931. 

By  the  end  of  1991  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  this  area  of 
playing  fields,  disused  railway  line  and  embankment  and 
unintensively  managed  farmland,  surrounded  by  houses  and  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  Spalding  town  centre  is  of 
considerable  wildlife  value.  A  large  frog  population  breeds  in 
the  farm  dykes  and  work  will  be  undertaken  in  1992  to  estimate 
numbers.  A  total  of  185  species  of  plants  have  been  recorded, 
78  spp  of  moths  and  lAspp  of  butterflies,  not  to  mention  4  spp 
of  grasshopper. 

And  what  of  the  future?  To  date  there  is  outline  planning 
permission  for  one  half  of  the  farm  and  line,  and  existing 
planning  permission  extends  to  the  remainder  of  the  western 
embankment,  although  the  owners  are  willing  to  carry  out  a 
'rescue  operation'  to  salvage  as  much  as  possible.  Copies  of 
the  survey  have  been  lodged  with  the  landowner,  the 
Lincolnshire  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  and  the  Planning 
Department  of  the  District  Council.  At  the  time  of  writing  I 
have  just  heard  that  the  conservation  interest  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  area  is  eventually  developed,  and 
the  Trust  will  be  consulted  regarding  management. 


It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  natural  world  starts  outside  a 
town's  boundaries.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
immense  diversity  of  this  area  in  such  a  brief  article,  but  it 
is  yet  one  more  example  of  the  richness  and  conservation 
potential  of  urban  wildlife. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  or  interesting 
species  recorded  since  1989 : — 


Flowering  Plants 
Annual  Beard-grass 
Broom 

Cornsalad,  Common 
Fescue,  Rat's-tail 
Fleabane,  Blue 
Fleabane,  Canadian 
Groundsel,  Sticky 
Hawkweed 

Knapweed,  Slander 
Lettuce,  Great 
Mignonette,  Wild 
Ragwort,  Hoary 


Polypogon  monspeliensis 
Cytisus  scoparius 
Valerianella  locusta 
Vulpia  myuros 
Erigeron  acer 
Erigeron  canadensis 
Senecio  viscosus 
Hieracium  agg. 

Cenaurea  nigra,  ssp  nemoralis 
Lactuca  virosa 
Reseda  lutea 
Senecio  erucifolius 
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Sage,  Wood 

St  John's  Wort,  Common 
Sandwort ,  Slender 
Soldier,  Gallant 
Sweet-briar 
Thistle,  Welted 
Thyme,  Basil 
Wall-rocket,  Perennial 
Yellow-cress,  Creeping 
Moths 

Common  Emerald 
Sycamore 
Privet  Hawk 
Obscure  Wainscot 
Miller 

Twin-Spot  Wainscot 
Shears 

Other  Insects 
Field  Grasshopper 
Meadow  Grasshopper 
Green  Grasshopper 
Lesser  Marsh  Grasshopper 
Gall  wasp  on  Cat's  Ear 
Breeding  Birds 


Teucrium  scorodonia 
Hypericum  perforatum 
Arenaria  leptoclados 
Galinsoga  parviflora 
Rosa  rubiginosa 
Carduus  acanthoides 
Acinos  arvensis 
Diplotaxis  tenuifolia 
Rorippa  sylvestris 

Hemithea  aestivaria 
Apatele  aceris 
Sphinx  ligustri 
Leucania  obsoleta 
Apatele  laporina 
Nonagria  geminipuncta 
Hada  nana 

Chorthippus  brunneus 
Chorthippus  paralellus 
Omnocestis  viridulus 
Chorthippus  albomarginatus 
Phanacis  hypochoer idis 


Sedge  Warbler  Willow  Warbler 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Turtle  Dove 

Goldfinch  (in  resident  flocks) 

Greenfinch  Linnet 


Finally  I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  for  their  help, 
without  which  a  lot  of  the  study  would  not  have  been  possible: 
Jane  Ostler,  Marson  Peet,  David  Sheppard,  Judy  and  Jim  Stobart 
and  Irene  Weston;  also  the  LTNC  for  their  support. 

OBITUARY 

JOE  DUDDINGTON  1909  -  1992 


Joe  first  came  to  Scunthorpe  from  Peterborough,  aged  20,  to 
work  as  a  dental  technician.  He  made  it  his  home,  continuing 
his  dental  work  until  1976,  well  beyond  retirement  age. 

Joe  remembers  being  interested  in  Lepidoptera  from  the  age  of 
5.  He  started  a  small  collection  in  cardboard  boxes  which  came 
to  light  when  his  parent's  home  was  dispersed.  He  was 
disappointed  in  the  collection  in  the  Scunthorpe  Museum  and  set 
to  work  in  an  area  of  15  miles  radius,  later  with  transport 
available  spreading  his  observations  further  afield.  It  was 
always  his  intention  that  his  collection  and  records  (left  to 
the  LNU)  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  a  Museum  and  available  to 
anyone . 

In  1947  Joe  married  Ethel  but  never  viewed  marriage  as  "an 
impediment"  to  being  interested  in  insects.  Their  honeymoon 
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was  a  fortnight  in  the  Lake  District  because  Joe  "thought  there 
might  be  something  decent  flying  there",  and  he  loved  to 
recount  how  he  took  his  larvae  with  him  and  hid  them  in  the 
hotel  wardrobe  so  that  the  "Chambermaid  wouldn't  see  them".  I 
first  met  Ethel  in  the  early  1960s  and  found  her  very  tolerant 
of  Joe's  involvement  in  Natural  History  and  proud  of  his 
expertise.  Sadly  she  died  a  year  after  Joe's  retirement  -  the 
year  he  was  LNU  president.  Following  his  loss  Joe  showed  real 
strength  of  character.  He  came  to  our  house  for  cooking 
"lessons",  and  started  working  with  me  on  "TheButterflies  and 
Larger  Moths  of  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside"  Published 
in  1983  by  the  LNU  the  book  was  based  on  LNU  and  Joe's  records 
and  his  knowledge.  I  was  the  scribe,  writing  the  whole  thing 
three  times  in  longhand. 

Joe  cultivated  contacts  with  other  entomologists  -  Peter 
Gooseman  ,  Turner  Jeff s(previous  LNU  recorder),  George  Hyde, 
Baron  de  Worms,  Rear  Admiral  Torless  etc.  Rick  Pilcher 
contacted  Joe  in  the  1970s  adding  his  wide  knowledge  of  species 
in  the  south  of  the  County.  Joe  introduced  me  to  butterflies 
and  moths  in  about  1962  when  the  Scunthorpe  Museum  Society 
Natural  History  Section  was  being  re-formed.  He  kindled  an 
interest  that  brought  me  into  the  LNU  and  changed  my  life. 
Many  others  claim  that  Joe  has  been  responsible  for  giving  them 
a  similar  stimulus,  (e.g.  Geoff  Trinder  and  Roger  Key) 

Joe  joined  the  LNU  in  1949  and  became  a  founder  member  of  the 
LTNC .  He  attended  early  meetings  by  bus  but  in  1952  bought  one 
of  the  first  Italian  scooters  in  town,  a  Vespa,  from  when  on  no 
part  of  the  county  escaped  his  attention.  He  was  warden  on 
Scotton  Common  and  worked  on  Reserves  at  Brumby  Common, 
Stainfield  (BBCS),  Normanby  Park  and  until  his  death  at 
Messingham  (BIS)  Other  voluntary  work  included  that  at 
Scunthorpe  Museum  (  where  he  was  Hon  Keeper  of  Lepidoptera)  on 
Trust  and  LNU  Committees,  and  for  projects  for  the  NCC,FC  etc. 
He  has  given  numerous  talks  and  taken  time  to  interesst 
children  in  butterflies  and  moths.  The  above  is  an  incomplete 
overview  of  Joe's  involvement  with  Lepidoptera.  I  can  only  say 
that  his  contr ibiut ion  will  be  substantially  missed. 

Joe  did,  however,  leave  generous  legacies  of  money  to  both  the 
Union  and  the  Trust.  The  former  is  for  a  publication  (  LNU  is 
considering  a  book  based  on  Joe's  records /diaries ) ,  and  the 
latter  for  purchase  of  land  for  a  Reserve.  Through  his  gifts 
and  his  reference  collection,  his  influence  on  lepidoptera  in 
the  County  can  continue  in  the  future.  Rex  Johnson  Sept  1992 


Erratum  In  the  List  of  Presidents  of  the  LNU  (Transactions 
1991)  the  year  given  refers  to  the  start  of  the  Presidency  in 
March  which  continues  until  the  following  March.  For  1896  the 
word  'Canon'  should  follow  'Rev'  before  W  W  Fowler  and  for  1899 
the  word  Rev  is  incorrectly  put  before  the  name  G  M  Lowe.  In 
1926  'BA'  should  be  added  after  the  name  Rev  S  C  Wood. 


NEW  LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS  UNION  PUBLICATION 


The  popular  series  of  low  cost  booklets  which  the  LNU  produce 
have  been  retyped  to  give  them  a  smarter  appearance  using  the 
original  covers  illustrated  by  Annette  Binding.  In  addition  a 
number  of  new  booklets  has  been  planned  to  add  to  "Where  to 
Look  for  Butterflies  and  Moths  in  Lincolnshire".  Where  to  look 
for  Mammals  in  Lincolnshire"  and  "Making  a  Butterfly  Garden". 

In  1991  the  first  of  these, "50  Common  Plants"  written  by  our 
County  Botanist  Irene  Weston  was  produced.  This  is  much  more 
than  a  list  of  plants.  It  explains  the  system  of  recording 
plants  both,  locally  and  nationally  and  gives  examples  of  maps 
from  the  National  Atlas.  It  gives  an  additional  list  of  plants 
which  are  most  common  in  Lincolnshire.  There  are  illustrations 
on  the  cover  and  within  the  16  pages  of  text  showing  all  the 
plants  mentioned. 

It  has  already  been  found  invaluable  by  all  those  who  would 
like  to  make  a  start  on  naming  flowers  and  by  those  who  would 
like  to  contribute  to  a  recording  scheme,  whether  in 
Lincolnshire  or  elsewhere.  •  j 
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